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THE CATHOLIC LITERARY REVIVAL 
AND THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


ELIZABETH GILMARY 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 


“Arise, my love, my beautiful one, and come.” It is the time 
for thy Visitation. Arise, Mary, and go forth in thy strength 
into that north country, which was once thine own, and take 
possession of a land that knows thee not. Arise, Mother of God, 
and with thy thrilling voice, speak. . . . Shine on us, dear 
Lady, and with thy bright countenance, like’ the sun in his 
strength, O stella matutina, O harbinger of peace, till our year 
is one perpetual May. From thy sweet eyes, from thy pure smile, 
from thy majestic brow, let ten thousand influences rain down, 
not to confound or overwhelm, but to. persuade, to win over thine 
enemies. O Mary, my hope, O Mother undefiled, fulfil to us the 
promise of this Spring.! 


Cardinal Newman's prayerful cry to our Lady to bless the 
Catholic revival rang out also as a prophecy. A prophecy that 
the first synod of the restored Catholic hierarchy in England 
was the beginning of new life for the Church there. In that 
renovation, Newman himself was the chief figure; in fact, “un- 
deniably the greatest figure in English religious life in the nine- 
teenth century.” But in a less spectacular, if ‘no less real way, 
he was to be the forerunner, the first great writer of the English 
Catholic literary renascence. “Newman brought with him to 
Catholicism not only a first class mind, but a style and language 
which rehabilitated Catholic writing.”* In the shadows of his 
life, the cloud which he said was lifted only by his being raised 
to the rank of cardinal, his influence on the future was hardly 
evident. Yet as late as 1951, Norman Weygand says that “the 
current Catholic Renascence began in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Although it is widely international in charac- 


1John Henry Newman, “Second Spring,” A Newman Treasury, p. 179. 
Edited by Charles F. Harrold. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1934. 

2 Anne Freemantle, “What, Then, Does Dr. Newman Mean?” Common- 
weal, XVIII (December 19, 1947), 250-253. 

3 [bid. 
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ter, many associate its origin with the Renouveau Catholique 
among French writers and artists and with the Oxford Move- 
ment in England.”*—that Oxford Movement in which Newman 
was the acknowledged leader. “Credo in Newmannum!”> 

Further than that, the prophecy that John Henry Newman 
makes in his Second Spring sermon is of revival, religious and 
literary, motivated and empowered by Mary, the Mother of 
God. Here he strikes the keynote of that revival. If, like any 
theme, it is not sounded constantly, it is found recurring in- 
evitably in the lives and writings of the greatest authors of the 
movement. Especially do we find it so in their poetry. “The 
Blessed Virgin (probably because we have so few facts about 
her) lends herself poorly to prose. Poetry is her milieu.” In 
this instance it is curious to note what John Moody says of the 
Second Spring sermon we have just quoted. “This great sermon 
has been called a prose poem... . It is full of the personality 
of Newman himself, saturated with the spiritual vision that is 
characteristic of him.”7 

Newman’s devotion to Mary dates to his early days at Oxford. 
He attributes his warm love for Mary to the influence of John 
Keble of whom he wrote during his Catholic days: “His mind 
and heart seemed to have been formed upon the Vision of the 
Virgin and the Child.”* Of his friend Hurrel Froude also he 
claims, “He fixed deep in me the idea of devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin.”® This devotion he carried so far as to insist upon plac- 
ing in his brother Frank’s room, when he came to Oxford, a 
picture of the Madonna. Yet, and this seems peculiar in so con- 
sistent a thinker as Newman, it was invocation of Mary that 
proved one of the great obstacles to his conversion. What he 
objected to was praying to our Lady. This practice, he held, 


4Norman Weygand (ed.), The Catholic Renascence, p. 5. Chicago: 
Loyola University Press, 1951. 
5 bh ge in Maisie Ward, Young Mr. Newman, p. 321. New York: 


Sheed and Ward, 1948. 

6 William J. Casey, “Our Lady’s Poet,” America, LXIX (October 10, 
1942), 45-46. 

TJohn Moody, John Henry Newman, p. 177. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1945. 

8 Quoted in Francis J. Friedel, The Mariology of Cardinal Newman, 
p. 38. New York: Benziger Bros., 1944. 

9 Ibid. 
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“is not primitive, but an addition made when the world poured 
into the Church... ."° More than that, the invocation of 
Mary and of the saints was not sanctioned by his Church of 
England. To Faber he wrote of direct prayer to our Lady: “I 
have a great repugnance at mixing religions . . . a system is a 
whole. I do not like decanting Rome into England; the bottles 
may break.”!! 

It was his friendship with Father Russel and the reading of 
the Fathers and of the lives of the saints that convinced him of 
the virtue and necessity of invocation of our Lady. 


After his conversion, he seemed desirous of paying up for the time lost 
because of his docility to the prescriptions of the Anglican Church. . . . 
Then he loved to recall the fact that really he had been all his life 
under the shadow of our Lady. “My college was St. Mary’s,” he writes 
to a friend, “and my church; and when [ went to Littlemore, there . . . 
our Blessed Lady was waiting for me.”!* 

At his confirmation he took the name of Mary. 

Newman’s writings on our Lady are many. The definition of 
the dogma of the Assumption in 1950 brought to light evidence 
of his deep knowledge of her. Note in the December, 1950, 
issue of the English magazine, The Month: “Newman, whose 
flashes of discernment here are most rewarding, has observed 
that heresies which attack Mary are likely to end by asserting 
that matter is evil.”* In this era of the Rosary and Fatima, 
particularly touching is the favorite devotion of his declining 
years. “When no longer able to recite the Divine Office . . . he 
found solace and sufficient compensation in the recitation of the 
Rosary.”'* In this connection Father Neville mentions also in 
his Notes: “From far back in the long distance of time, memory 
brings him forward, when not engaged in writing or reading, 
as most frequently having a rosary in his hand.”*! 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 
A young convert who taught in Newman's Oratory school 


10 Ibid., p. 35. 
11 [bid., p. 89 
12 [bid., p. 38. 
13 Walter J. Ong, “The Lady and the Issue,” The Month, (December, 
1951), 362. 

14 Friedel, op. cit., P. 95. 
15 Quoted in Friedel, op. cit., p. 96. 
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for some time before becoming a Jesuit, Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
is chronologically the next great writer of the Catholic renascence. 
“In the sense . . . of being a known and recognized influence,” 
however, “Hopkins does not belong to his own age, but to ours, 
the age upon which his poetry has dawned as a splendour, a 
mystic voice.”'® Because his friend and literary adviser, Robert 
Bridges, chose wisely to keep his verses for publication until 
after World War I, Hopkins was unknown until the twentieth 
century. Even then he was accepted and applauded not so 
much for what he said as for the way he said it. An inaccurate 
prophecy made in 1928 shows us an element in Hopkins which 
is more interesting here than comment on his peculiar technique. 
George Shuster asks: 

Are there many who care, or will learn to care, for the poetry of 
Gerard Hopkins? Probably not... . Certainly he can have no place 
except as the priest-artist who . . . paused for an occasional song before 
the shrine of the Virgin. As a Marian poet, seeking refuge in the arms 
of the Mother for the torment of life, he makes a distinct appeal, although 
the delicate odour of his incense will be lost on a crowd of worshippers.!7 


His latest biographer, John Pick, on the other hand, believes 


. there is something unsatisfactory about his Marian poems. And 
this is accounted for in large measure by the fact that they were, as he 
admitted, occasional pieces in which he especially wanted to appeal to 
popular taste. 

All of them . . . were written to be hung before the Lady Statue at Stony- 
hurst where it was a custom in the month of May so to honour the Blessed 
Virgin.18 


Hopkins’ personal devotion to Mary dates from his noviceship, 
has its roots in the Exercises, and runs through his Jesuit life. 
In his journal kept as a novice this notation appears: “Devotion 
to our Lady not only in particular but under particular at- 
tributes.” Later he often preached of her. 


16 Blanche — Kelly, The Weill of English, p. 287. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1936. 

17 George N. Shuster, Catholic Spirit in Modern Literature, p. 120. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. 

18 John Pick, Gerard Manley Hopkins, Priest and Poet, P. 103. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1942. 

19 Quoted in Martin Carroll, “Gerard Hopkins and the Society of Jesus,” 
Immortal Diamond, p. 20 . Edited by Norman Weygand. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1949. 
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Because she alone was spared “the blight man was born for,” Hopkins 
frequently paid homage to the Blessed Virgin Mary. In many of his 
poems he honors her sinlessness; and he tells his people in a sermon on 
the Immaculate Conception: “We cannot copy our Blessed Lady in being 
conceived immaculate, but we can copy the virtues by which she became 
her privilege and her privilege became her. . . .” Indeed, one of the 
things he most prized in Scotus was that great theologian’s early defense 
of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. “Who fired France for 
Mary without spot!”2° 


Of his poems, “The Blessed Virgin Compared to the Air We 
Breathe” is the “most characteristic of Hopkins himself... . It 
is the inexhaustible fecundity of Mary, the Mediatrix of Grace, 
that is the subject of the poem.”?!_ From notes for a sermon he 
preached four years earlier than the writing of the poem, we 
find further illumination on this theme: “St. Bernard’s saying, 
‘All grace is given through Mary’: this is a mystery. Like blue 
sky, which for all its richness does not stain the sunlight, though 
smoke and red clouds do, so God’s grace comes to us unchanged 
but all through her.”*? This “truly powerful and fervent Marian 
hymn in which modern literature rivals the old”? is perhaps 
significant, too, of the part our Lady plays in the literature of 
the revival. Hopkins prays in it: 

Be thou, then, O thou dear 
Mother, my atmosphere, 

My happier world, wherein 

‘To wend and meet no sin; 
Above me, round me lie 
Fronting my froward eye 

With sweet and scarless sky; 
Stir in my ears, speak there 
Of God’s love, O live air, 
World-mothering air, air wild 
Wound with thee, in thee isled, 
Fold home, fast fold thy child.24 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 
Unlike Newman and Hopkins, Francis Thompson was a born 


20 Pick, op. cit., p. 65. 

21 [bid., p. 108. 

22 Ibid., p. 104. 

23 Shuster, op. cit., p. 118. 

24 Quoted in Sister M. Therese (ed.), I Sing of a Maiden, p. 177. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. 
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Catholic. Both his parents, however, were ardent converts. He 
learned devotion to Mary, not only at home but at St. Cuthbert’s 
college in Ushaw, where he spent seven of his most impression- 
able years. Of Ushaw, Cardinal Merry del Val, Secretary of 
State of Pope Pius X, and an alumnus of St. Cuthbert’s, remem- 
bered especially “the wonderful devotion to our Lady which 
made the atmosphere of the college.”**> “Everywhere Thompson 
turned at Ushaw . . . he was reminded of our Lady. Under the 
title of our Lady of Ushaw, she is in Thompson’s alma mater 
as she was on earth, never far from her Divine Son.” Dur- 
ing the days of his London nightmare, there came to the office 
of Merry England, edited by Wilfrid Meynell, Thompson’s “The 
Passion of Mary,” “more a prayer than a poem in its envoi and 
yet a poem of almost unbearable poignancy when we remember 
the circumstances under which it was written.”2* His scare- 
crow appearance at this time is well-known. “He wore no shirt 
in those days, just a coat. And from his thin, bare neck was 
suspended a medal of Mary Immaculate. All his life he was 
accustomed to invoke our Lady as ‘Health of the sick, Refuge 
of sinners and Comforter of the afflicted!’”** His “Lines for a 
Drawing of our Lady of the Night” seem autobiographical: 

Think, O sick toiler, when the night 

Comes on thee, sad and infinite, 

Think sometimes ‘tis our own Lady 

Spreads her blue mantle over thee 

And folds the earth, a wearied thing, 

Beneath its gentle shadowing; 

Then rest a little and in sleep 

Forget to weep, forget to weep.” 


After his rescue from the streets by the Meynells, Thompson 
went te Storrington to a Premonstratensian monastery to re- 
cuperate. When Father Terence Connolly visited this monastery 
with Wilfrid Meynell, they found “beyond a door opening upon 


25 F, A. Forbes, Rafael Cardinal Merry del Val, p. 22. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1943. 

26 Terence Connolly, Francis Thompson: In His Paths, p. 168. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1944. 

Ibid., p. 79. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Quoted in Sister M. Therese (ed.), op. cit., p. 203. 
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the cloister ... a statue of our Lady of England. It was not a 
beautiful statue, but there was an element of appropriateness in 
finding it here in the very center of the religious haven where 
Thompson was nursed back to bodily strength and spiritual 
hope. . . ."°° From this resurrection we have the Thompson 
who is “one of the supreme poets of modern England.”*! 

“Seldom do we find in it (the wealth of Thompson’s poetry ) 
an explicit reference to Mary. But she is ever present by in- 
ference and implication. This was Thompson’s way.”*? In Sis- 
ter Songs, we find “the prayerful lines of the poem with its 
lovely apostrophe to our Lady inspired by the title, Mediatrix 
of All Graces,”** which we might consider a dedication of all the 
poet’s art to her. 


Now therefore, thou who bring’st the year to birth 
Who guid’st the bare and dappled feet of May; 
Sweet stem to that rose Christ, who from earth 
Suck’st our poor prayers, conveying them to Him, 
Be aidant, tender Lady, to my lay.34 


Thompson saw Mary as the woman whom all men seek to 
love and all poets to honor, even when they do not know her: 


The Woman I behold, whose vision see 

All eyes and know not; t’ward whom climb 

The steps of the world and beats wing of rhyme, 
And knows not. . . .35 


When the poet lay dying, a nurse attempted to remove the 
medal of our Lady which he had always worn about his neck. 
He could no longer speak, but his hand was raised in protest. 
So the medal remained on him to the end. 

“Thompson’s devotion to Mary, and his repeated allusion to 
her in the colorful, sometimes strange language of his poetic 
gift, won for him the title: Laureate of the Queen of Heaven.”** 


30 Connolly, op. cit., p. 27. 

31 Katherine Bregy, “Wilfrid Meynell,” Commonweal, XLIX (Decem- 
ber 3, 1948), 194. . 

32 Connolly, op. cit., p. 117. 

33 Tbid., p. 116. 

34 Quoted in Sister M. Therese (ed.), op. cit., p. 203, 

35 Tbid., p. 116° 

36 Fortunata C. Caliri, “Mary’s Praise from Catholic Poets,” America, 
LXXVII (May 24, 1947), 212. 
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COVENTRY PATMORE 


Coventry Patmore, Thompson’s friend of his later days, de- 
scribes a visit to Lourdes which gave him the devotion to our 
Lady he had not, like Thompson, possessed from childhood. Be- 
cause he felt no love but an actual aversion to devotion to our 
Lady, he resolved “to make some external profession of my ac- 
ceptance of the mind of the Church on this... . I knelt at the 
shrine . . . and rose without any emotion or enthusiasm or un- 
usual sense of devotion, but with the tranquil sense that the 
prayers of thirty years had been granted.”37 

From this experience, Patmore’s greatest tribute to our Lady 
found its expression. “Every line of Patmore’s poetry, from the 
Angel in the House to the Odes, leads up to that great unfinished 
symphony, “The Child’s Purchase, one of the noblest tributes of 
English poetry to Mary, Mother of the Word-Made-Flesh, our 
only saviour from an abstract Christ. 


Mother, who leads’t me still by unknown ways, 
Giving the gifts I know not how to ask, 

Bless thou the work 

Which done, redeems my wasted days, 

Makes white the murk, 

And crowns the few which thou wilt not dispraise, 
When clear my Song of Lady’s graces rang 

And little guess’d I ’twas of thee I sang!38 


Words from the same poem contain his “greatest tribute to the 
greatest of women”:*® 


Lady elect, 

Whom the Time’s scorn has saved from its respect, 
Would I had art 

For uttering this which sings within my heart! 
But lo, 

Thee to admire is all the art I know: 

My Mother and God’s; Fountain of Miracle!#° 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


Patmore’s devotion to the mystery of the Incarnation was 


37 Connolly, op. cit., p. 117. 
38 Tbid., p. 119. 
39 Ibid 


40 Sister M. Therese (ed.), op. cit., p. 180. 
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shared by G. K. Chesterton. “Chesterton loved to write about 
Christmas. ... He loved to think of the human mother with the 
Divine Child, and interestingly, his favorite line of classic verse 
was Virgil's ‘Incipi, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem’ ( Begin, 
small child, to know your mother with a smile.)”*! Of his own 
youthful knowledge of our Lady he himself has this to say: 

I was brought up in a part of the Protestant world which can best 
be described by saying that it referred to the Blessed Virgin as the 
Madonna . . . by an instinct of compromise, so as to avoid both rever- 
ence and irreverence. ... It may be an accident, or a highly unmerited 
favour of heaven .. . that I always had a curious longing for the remains 
of this particular tradition even in a world where it was regarded as 
a legend. Now I can scarcely remember a time when the image of our 
Lady did not stand up quite definitely in my mind at the mention and 
thought of those things (that many Protestants think make up the Cath- 
olic life). But whether the figure was distant or was dark and mys- 
terious, or was a scandal to my contemporaries, or was a challenge to 
myself, I never doubted that this figure was the figure of the Faith. 
The instant I remembered the Catholic Church, I remembered her; when 
I tried to forget the Catholic Church, I tried to forget her.42 

The Divine alchemy of grace transmuted Chesterton’s toler- 
ance of our Lady into so intense a love and devotion that “if 
we reckon either numbers or quality, he must be named the 
Marian poet of our age.”** Conscious of what he had lost in 
not having our Lady as an integral part of his nursery religion, 
Gilbert Chesterton was still more conscious of what the child 
grown to manhood lacked and what the world of men had cast 
away. Maisie Ward says of this: “I think it was one of the great 
excitements of his later life to discover . . . Our Lady young 
as the dawn in a world that had grown old and forgotten the 
splendour of the soul. 

There is never a crack in the ivory tower 

Or a hinge to groan in the house of gold 

Nor a leaf of the rose in the wind to wither 
And she grows young as the world grows old. 
A Woman clothed with the sun returning 

To clothe the sun when the sun is cold.44 


rs ae Ss Weed, The Splendour of the Rosary, p. 18. New York: Sheed 
and W: 
42G. K. etek “Mary and the Convert,” a. Book, p. 275. 
Edited by Frank Sheed. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1945. 
43 Casey, op. cit., 45. 
44 W; ° the Splendour of the Rosary, p. 18. 
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Now he saw our Lady keeping safe the ideal of free men 
which man himself had broken and cast from him. 


Thou wilt not break as we have broken, 

The towers we reared to rival Thee. 

More true to England than the English, 

More just to freedom than the free. 

Thou art more kind to our dreams, O Mother, 

Than the wise who wove us the dreams for shade, 
And where from the world shall the world take shelter 
And man be master, and not with thee.45 


The thought of our Lady returning to his own land, to all 
lands, and saving the world was constantly with Chesterton in 
his later years. 


All his eager devotion to the abstract woman burst into bright flame 
when “one gold thread of woman’s hair” blew across his eyes. He found 
in our Lady at once a concretion and a symbol... . He built up about 
her an unrivaled shrine of poetry. You will find little evidence in his 
prose of this love affair that played so vital a part in his grace-life; in 
the end you must go to his poetry for the full flower of his devotion.4® 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


In the Ballad of the White Horse, “which Chesterton intended 
to be his poetic magnum opus,”** we find our Lady the central 
theme; the battle is fought in her name and at her instigation. 
From the heart of our Lady overflowed the vigor and courage 
that shook Alfred with the “joy of giants” and swept Christian 
men to glorious combat for her Son. Of it Belloc said, “That 
is good stuff! That is inward stuff! That is the stuff you don't 
get in anthologies!”*® Who shall say that half of Belloc’s en- 
thusiasm was not for the theme, the glorification of Mary? Be- 
cause he has always been linked with Chesterton in the literary 
revival (and rightly so), it is not out of place to link them here. 
“Not the least extraordinary thing about them is the extent to 
which their kinship of talent and opinion, not to mention 
similarity of physical dimension, has made their joint achieve- 


45 Thid., p. 19. 

16 Casey, op. cit., 

47 Joseph Reilly, oF Books and Men, p. 62. New York: Messner Co., 
1942. 


48 Kelly, op cit., p. 379. 
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ments seem like the exploits of a single career while they them- 
selves have remained so arrestingly individual.”*® That they 
shared too devotion to our Lady is evident in Belloc’s most re- 
markable letter to Chesterton, written to him while still unde- 
cided about entering the Church. 


I recommend to you this, that you suggest to her (our Lady) a com- 
prehension for yourself of what indeed is the permanent home of your 
soul. If it is here, you will see it; if it is there, you will see it. She 
never fails us. She has never failed me in any demand. ... If you say 
“I want this” as in your case to know one way or the other, she will give 
it to you. She is our Blessed Mother. . .. My point is: If it is right, 
she knows. If it is not right, she knows. . . 5° 


So much for his attitude. As to his writings, an amazing 
versatility makes it difficult to say that he was more excellent in 
one department rather than another, but “the statement can 
scarcely be disputed that Belloc is preeminently the historian.”*' 
In his poetry there is much of Mary. Like Chesterton, he enjoys 
making up new titles for her. And in the light of the present 
living out of his years in broken old age, the last of the crusaders, 
the lines of his “Ballade to our Lady of Czestochowa” have a 


poignant significance. 


Help of the half-defeated, House of gold, 
Shrine of the Sword and Tower of ivory, 
Splendour apart, supreme and aureoled, 
The Battler’s vision and the World’s reply. 
You shall restore me, O my last Ally, 

To vengeance and the glories of the bold. 
This is the faith that I have held and hold, 
And this is that in which I mean to die.52 


Because Belloc is the last great figure in the English literary 
revival, it is interesting to look to America and see what she 
has to offer to this. Of an imitation of the English revival there 
is nothing to be said. As John Pick points out: 


Across the sea, both England and France had their nineteenth century 
Catholic revivals which no literary or social history, of whatever creed, 


49 Tbid. 

50 Hilaire Belloc, “A Letter to Chesterton,” ri Bok p. 165. Edited 
by Frank — New York: Sheed and Ward, 1 

51 Kelly, op. cit., p. 376. 

52 Sister M of Theres (ed.), op. cit., p. 314. 
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would dare overlook. Not so in America. It is therefore really impos- 
sible to speak of a revival or renascence of Catholic letters in America. 
There flourished no earlier Catholic culture. There is nothing to be reborn. 
A Catholic culture in America is yet to be born!53 


THOMAS MERTON 


If there is in the making such a culture, he continues, pos- 
sibly the leading figures will be Thomas Merton, the Trappist 
monk of recent fame, and Robert Lowell, winner of the Pulitzer 
prize with his poem “Lord Weary’s Castle” in which he ad- 
dresses our Lady: ' 

After the planes unloaded, we fell down. . . . 
Raise us, Mother, we fell down 


Here, hugger-mugger in the jellied fire: 
Our sacred earth in our day was our curse. 


Our Mother, shall we rise on Mary’s day? 

For us whom the blockbuster marred and buried; 
When Satan scatters us on Rising day, 

O Mother, snatch our bodies from the fire. . . .54 


From Merton, the convert, to Newman, the convert, is a long 
cry. Yet something that the one-time American playboy says 
in his apologia, The Seven Storey Mountain, is an echo of the 
English cleric’s “Second Spring.” He speaks of the “feast of 
the Visitation, which is for me, the feast of the beginning of all 
true poetry, when the Mother of God sang her Magnificat, and 
announced the fulfillment of all prophecies, and proclaimed the 
Christ in her, and became the Queen of prophets and poets. . . .”5° 
Add to that what he asserts elsewhere: “What people find to say 
about her (our Lady) generally tells us more about their own 
selves than it does about our Lady. For since God has re- 
vealed very little to us about her, men who know nothing of 


53 John Pick, “The Renascence of American Catholic Letters,” The Cath- 
olic Renascence, pp. 160-161. Edited by Norman Weygand. Chicago: 
Loyola University Press, 1951. : 

54 Quoted in The Commonweal Reader, p. 299. Edited by Edward S. 
Skillin. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. 

55 Thomas Merton, The Seven Storey Mountain, p. 393. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., 1948. 
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who or what she was only reveal themselves when they try to 
add something to what God has told us.”5¢ 


If this is true, then is Thomas Merton himself revealed as a 
lover of Mary, one who recognizes in her the fount and full- 
ness of inspiration. And then are we in America confident, that 
if his is to be the first voice in a beginning of Catholic literature, 
that literature will follow the tradition of England’s revival 
launched by Cardinal Newman in his words: “O Mary, my hope, 
O Mother undefiled, fulfill to us the promise of this Spring.”>* 


S.D.S. girls in Rochester, N.Y., and Columbus, O., pushed 
forward the “Supply the Demand for the Supply” of modest 
clothing movement last month. One Rochester merchant sent 
two of the girls to New York City to explain the principles of 
their modesty-in-dress drive to dealers in the metropolis. The 
girls spent three days visiting New York’s leading fashion houses 
with the buyer for the Rochester store. They were interviewed 
by fashion writers for Life, Seventeen, and Look. Life did a 
picture story on their visit. New York merchants’ reaction to 
the girls’ campaign was varied, but they said they would turn 
out modest dresses if the junior misses would wear them. Cath- 
olic high school girls in Columbus persuaded five of the city’s 
leading department and dress stores to stock modest formal 
gowns for spring proms. The stores also supplied the girls of 
St. Mary’s High School with enough modest formals to stage a 
pre-prom fashion show at the school. 


56 Thomas Merton, Seeds of Contemplation, p. 100. Norfolk: New Di- 
rections, 1949. 
57 Newman, op. cit., p. 179. 
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LET’S TAKE ANOTHER LOOK 
AT GEOGRAPHY—II 


SISTER MARY VERNICE, S.N.D.* 


Two aspects of geography were signalized in a previous 
scrutiny of this subject.1_ The role of geography in the ele- 
mentary school as a means of transmitting Christian principles 
of life, and the relative importance of the several possible em- 
phases in geography were probed with a view to discovering 
their implications for effective teaching and learning in geography. 

To complete this review of geography, three other facets of 
the subject call for comment. They are: the significance of the 
objectives of geography in contributing to the general goals of 
education, the curriculum in geography, and procedures in the 
teaching of geography. The first and last of these aspects will 
come under consideration in this article. The geography cur- 
riculum, with its ramified problems of subject-matter selection, 
organization, and grade placement, demands a treatment which 
would make the length of this article repellent to the reader. 
Hence, it will be omitted in this presentation. 


INTERPRETATION OF MAJOR GOALS IN GEOGRAPHY 


An adequate and clear comprehension of the goals of geog- 
raphy instruction in the Catholic elementary school is a requisite 
for the elementary school teacher, principal, and supervisor. 
Not infrequently, however, these desired outcomes are only 
partially understood; sometimes they are flagrantly misinterpreted, 
and often they are grossly under-estimated in value. Yet their 
correct interpretation is foundational for effective teaching and 
learning in geography. 

Pupils would be profitably challenged if their geography teach- 
ers would allow their classroom procedures to be guided by the 
realization that ultimately, the aim of geographical instruction 


*Sister Mary Vernice, S.N.D., is an assistant professor in the Department 
of Education at the Catholic University of America. 

1 Sister Mary Vernice, $.N.D., “Let’s Take Another Look at Geog- 
raphy—I,” The Catholic Educational Review, L (April, 1952), 217-222. 
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is (a) to assist the child to gain an understanding of, and an 
appreciation of the fundamental geographical and Christian prin- 
ciples underlying the true concepts of man and his reciprocal 
relations with the earth, and (b) to encourage him to apply 
these principles whenever occasions calling for their application 
arise in daily life. 

To achieve this ultimate objective, the teacher must help the 
elementary-school child to reach a number of important goals. 
These are cursorily presented below. No effort has been made 
to arrange these goals according to their hierarchical values be- 
cause everyone of them is essential. Nor have they been placed 
in discrete categories of knowledges, skills, and appreciations 
because by their very nature these outcomes should be so inter- 
woven as to result in a harmonious integration of all geography 
learning. 

(1) Understanding the peoples of all countries —Courses of 
study, and manuals accompanying geography textbooks are un- 
animous in informing the teacher that the study of geography 
should lead her pupils to an understanding of, an interest in, and 
an appreciation of the peoples living in one’s community, one’s 
country, and in the other countries of the world. She is told 
too, that her obligation in the achievement of this outcome is 
to guide her pupils to the acquisition of certain concepts in 
order that they may understand how the cultural heritage— 
religious beliefs, educational practices, social standards, economic 
policies, and political views—peculiar to each nation has in- 
fluenced the lives of its peoples. 

But how many teachers are cognizant of the fact that their 
pupils will never truly attain this first-mentioned major goal in 
geography unless this knowledge of other peoples takes its roots 
in a correct understanding of, and an acceptance of, the prin- 
ciple of the fundamental dignity, worth, and importance of each 
individual as a child of God? If the teacher is not imbued with 
this truth she will overlook countless opportunities for integrat- 
ing geography and religion. She may fail to show her pupils 
where and how to make their religion function in their learning 
of geography. 

There are some who are at loggersheads with this view. These 
maintain that an undue emphasis on Christian social principles 
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in the teaching of the social studies is detrimental to the learn- 
ing of geography. They feel that the geography period may 
become another religion lesson and that, consequently, im- 
portant geographical concepts and relationships will never be 
acquired by the pupils. It is argued, too, that the period allotted 
to geography in most schools is too short to cover all the as- 
signed subject matter and therefore, there is little or no time 
left to dwell on the application of Christian social principles in 
the geography lesson. 

It is conceivable that a teacher, in her zeal to stress religious 
principles, may fall into the error of neglecting to teach geog- 
raphy as such. But the teacher who keeps her proper perspec- 
tive will realize that if geography is to engender a true under- 
standing of, and a mutual respect for all nations and races, it 
must be firmly anchored in Catholic philosophy and theology. 
As taught in the elementary school, geography is frequently di- 
vorced from this basis. It is because of this deficiency that at- 
tention has been given to the implications of this first goal of 
geography. Geography in the Catholic elementary school can 
no longer be a purely secular study of the peoples of the earth. 
Rather, it must be characterized by a vital, Christian approach 
which will contribute to an appreciation of all human beings 
because they were created by God and redeemed by Christ. 
Needless to say, it should be a study which will encourage con- 
duct and behavior in harmony with this truth. 

(2) Interdependence of the peoples of the world—Again, 
teachers will find virtually all courses of study and teachers’ 
guides to geography texts stressing the need for developing in 
pupils an understanding of the interdependence of peoples 
throughout the world. All too few of them, however, dwell on 
the spiritual aspects of this interdependence. Nor do many of 
them call attention to the common dependence of all mankind 
upon God. Yet both of these ramifications of the idea of inter- 
dependence are implicit in geography. 

Interdependence is commonly interpreted in a material sense. 
The secular approach to the study of geography, disregarding as 
it does, the religious elements in the life of man, has tended 
to accentuate the idea that interdependence rests on two funda- 
mental sets of facts: physical, on the one hand, and man-made, 
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on the other. Geography in the Catholic school would certainly 
recognize the interdependence of different regions of the earth 
as a major geographical principle. It would never scrap the 
fact of physical, or natural, unity of the world. Neither would 
it fail to emphasize the idea that world-wide interrelationships 
call for mutual aid on the part of all peoples. It cannot be 
denied that modern, complex civilization depends not upon one 
individual nor upon one group of individuals alone. In order 
to live, everyone is dependent upon other individuals. Changes 
made in one part of the world will have some relation to condi- 
tions in other parts. The resources and skills of any one nation 
of people are necessary in the lives of all other peoples. 


Geography in the Catholic school would also give due atten- 
tion to a world unity which is evident because of man’s endeavors 
and activities. Through the evolution of a world-wide system of 
transportation and communication, culminating in the airplane, 
radio and television, the man-made facets of world unity are be- 
coming increasingly apparent. But geography as taught in the 
Catholic school should not stop with the notion that world inter- 


dependence and unity are outcomes of shrinkages in time 
distances, etc. It would advance further and point out a far- 
reaching implication: there can be no real unity of the human 
race except on the eternal rock of Christ’s teachings and those 
of His Church. The essential unity of mankind must be traced 
to its true source, namely, the principle of common creation by 
God. 


When this second objective of geography is expanded to right- 
fully include this concept, pupils will be provided with oppor- 
tunities to integrate the Christian doctrine they learn in religion 
classes with geography. They will be led to see that they are 
part of a global unity—a unity spiritual, cultural, and physical— 
and that they must contribute to that unity in an intelligent, 
Christian manner. Through a correct realization of this objec- 
tive, pupils come to understand that men, women, and children 
are fundamentally alike the world over, that nations are bound 
by reciprocal ties, that the human race is a great commonwealth, 
and that the good of any one people can be achieved only within 
the pattern of the common good of all. 
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(3) Effect of environment and resources on people.—A third 
objective of geography is concerned with developing an under- 
standing of how the varied activities and problems of peoples 
are related to differences in natural environment and resources. 
The concepts to be inculcated in order to achieve this objec- 
tive are those which delineate the true nature of man—an intelli- 
gent free being, rather than one who must be governed by his 
environment. Man is to be recognized as possessing the intelli- 
gence and will which enable him to alter his physical enviroment 
as the Divine Plan provides. 

Implicit too, in the realization of this aim is a consideration 
of all aspects of man’s life. Man’s needs embrace more than the 
satisfaction of bodily wants. Life in all its phases must be 
depicted with due subordination of the material to the cultural 
and spiritual. Thus, correctly interpreted and achieved by pupils, 
this third goal of geography should eventuate in an under- 
standing of the problems of other peoples and in an appreciation 
of their achievements. 

(4) Conservation of material resources——To inculcate an 
understanding of the truth that natural resources have been pro- 
vided by God for use by all peoples, and to learn how to put 
these resources to a just and wise use constitute a fourth objective 
of geography. 

In many classrooms only the latter half of this objective is 
a matter of concern. Most teachers realize that if their pupils 
are to comprehend the significance of natural resources in the 
pattern of world living, they must gain a knowledge of the types 
and locations of resources, .as well as an understanding of the 
relationships which exist between the resource and the society 
utilizing it. They probably endeavor to make pupils aware not 
only of the reality of resource destruction and misuse, but also 
of the alarming results of such abuse. 

But frequently glossed over is the concept that individuals 
and individual nations are not the absolute owners of the mani- 
fold gifts of God but that these benefactions are to be adminis- 
tered and used according to God’s law. The truth so succinctly 
expressed by Thomas J. Quigley, 


Since food, clothing, and shelter are necessary to every man, each one 
has a right to that minimum of these gifts without which the practice of 
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virtue becomes improbable. No man or group of men, no state or federa- 
tion of states, may justly own or control so much of the world’s wealth 
that other men or states will be deprived of the minimum resources neces- 
sary for their temporal security. The common good of all mankind must 
be the determining factor in the distribution of the world’s wealth.? 


is too often left untouched. And yet geography is an eminently 
productive medium for the development of this concept. 

Furthermore, teachers sometimes forget that the pupil's reali- 
zation of the need for resource conservation and the sense of 
personal responsibility for conservation should spring directly 
from gratitude to God and not only from a concern for one’s own 
welfare. The proper understanding of these cogent truths should 
result in their translation into practical forms of expression by 
pupils. 

(5) Understanding and appreciating the dignity of all types 
of work.—Related to the preceding objective is a fifth one which 
embodies the idea that according to God’s plan, man sustains 
his physical life and his well-being by making use of the re- 
sources of the earth. 

This objective requires pupils to learn that all individuals have 
the right and the obligation to work, to gain a knowledge of the 
chief occupations and industries in the world, and to acquire an 
appreciation of human labor in its various forms in the major 
regions throughout the world. The child must become ac- 
quainted with the “why,” the “what,” and the “how” of the mul- 
tiplicity of activities and industries in which the more than two 
billion peoples of this world engage. Approximately fifty-seven 
million square miles of the earth’s land area provide varied 
environments in which these peoples make a living. To under- 
stand the problems people experience in earning their liveli- 
hood, demands some knowledge of the impact of location, land 
topography, soil characteristics, mineral resources, atmospheric 
conditions, and the like on the people of each nation. Geography 
teachers commonly make at least some provision for the acquisi- 
tion of this knowledge. 

Of paramount importance in comprehending the interrelation- 
ships of environmental conditions and their influence on man’s 


2 Thomas J. Quigley, Catholic Social Education, p. 50. New York: W. H. 
Sadlier, Inc., 1945. 
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ways of making a living is the building of Christian attitudes 
toward work. Sometimes this truth which is implied in the fifth 
objective of geography is under-rated, if not completely over- 
looked. If it is correctly understood by them, pupils should 
realize that it is no disgrace to engage in occupations outside 
the category of the “white-collar” jobs. Rather, they should 
be convinced that all types of work are worthy of respect be- 
cause in its own way each occupation, even the lowliest, has 
something to contribute to the common welfare in general, and 
to the individual good in particular. 


(6) Other goals in geography education.—To round out the 
circle of geography education, four other goals must be reached 
by the elementary school pupil. A wholly satisfying explanation 
of these is beyond the purview of this article since such a pre- 
sentation would constitute a volume in itself. However, any 
discussion of geography goals would be incomplete without 
their inclusion. 

It is quite likely too, that at this point, some of the geog- 
raphy experts are wondering whether relationships, concepts, 
and skills definitely geographical in nature are to be completely 
overshadowed by the understandings and appreciations which 
have thus far been highlighted in this examination of geography 
instruction in the elementary grades. By no means. As was 
noted at the beginning of this presentation, it is because these 
latter goals have been so frequently disjoined from the com- 
monly accepted aims of geography that they have received such 
extended treatment here. 

No geography teacher would neglect a sixth objeetive which 
is concerned with developing in pupils, an understanding of 
important geographical concepts, terms, and phenomena. This 
means that children must be directed to a realization of the 
significance of natural forces, such as the sun, moon, and winds 
in human life; to a comprehension of latitude and longitude; 
to an understanding of various types of land and water forms, 
and their influence on man; and to a knowledge of the human 
life, fauna, and flora in the various zonal regions of the earth. 
The development of these concepts is part of every child’s geog- 
raphy inheritance and should not be denied him. 
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There is need too, for every child to be given occasions to 
acquire skills in securing geographical knowledge through the 
observation of landscapes, seasonal changes, vegetation, animal 
life, rainfall, etc.; and through the interpretation of pictures, 
films, filmstrips, graphs, charts, maps, globes, specimens, models, 
and textual materials. Growth in these skills constitutes an im- 
portant seventh goal for the geography pupil. 

Often slighted by teachers and pupils, especially in the upper 
elementary grades, is an eighth goal of geography. Briefly, it 
might be stated as follows: to provide through geographical 
subject matter, opportunities for growth in the abilities (a) to 
follow directions, (b) to locate, select, organize, and evaluate 
information gathered through reading, study, and observation, 
and (c) to weigh facts, see relationships, and draw intelligent 
conclusions. An undigested factual geography diet is largely 
responsible for stunted growth in these abilities. 


Finally, every teacher should provide a classroom environ- 
,ment which will encourage her pupils to conduct geography ac- 
tivities designed to develop initiative, resourcefulness, leadership 
ana cooperation, and desirable work habits. Though this ninth 
and last goal is not peculiar to geography, this subject holds 
tremendous possibilities for contributing to its achievement. 
Certainly, no teacher who is on the qui vive professionally will 
depreciate these possibilities. 


INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 


In general, the factors which enter into the teaching of geog- 
raphy are four in number: the earth and its occupants (or the 
subject matter of geography), the pupil, the teacher, and the 
materials of instruction. It is the primary function of instruction 
in geography to relate the first of these to the second. The 
teacher, through the use of available materials of instruction, 
constitutes the means by which this relationship is effected. 


The need for geography teaching based on principles of sound 
psychology is always evident but it is patently accentuated dur- 
ing and following a period of war. Probably every educator 
has come face to face with instances of lamentable deficiencies 
in simple geographical information during recent years. No 
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doubt, he has also encountered cases of glaring inability to inter- 
pret maps and graphs, the forces of nature, and to reason in the 
light of known geographical principles. Furthermore, many 
Catholic educators have felt some concern about teaching-learn- 
ing situations which are apparently doing little to direct ele- 
mentary-school pupils in the practical application of Catholic 
social principles derivable from the study of geography. 

Some would advocate the teaching of more geography in 
the elementary school as a way of filling in these lacunae. But 
those familiar with the elementary school curriculum realize that 
the inclusion of additional topics in the geography course of 
study will not supply the answer to the problem. Rather than 
more geography, there is needed a re-vitalized teaching of geog- 
raphy which will transform this subject from a debilitating study 
into a meaningful, Catholic, and realistic consideration of man- 
earth relationships. 

The geography teacher should continually keep in mind that 
teaching is a process of directing, guiding, and inspiring the 
learner as well as creating an environment in which learning 
will take place most adequately. She should also realize that 
geography is to be taught not only for the sake of increasing 
the pupil’s repertoire of information, but with far greater reason, 
for the development of an ever-deepening understanding of 
geography in its relation to Christian social living. The follow- 
ing diagram may be helpful in conveying the significance of the 
foregoing statements: 


‘ TEACHING AND LEARNING IN GEOGRAPHY 


Provide concepts 
relationships 
geography which generalizations which 


will 
learning lead skills will Catholic 
to the abilities principles 
situations acquisition habits engender of 
of life 
appreciations 
attitudes 
ideals 


In stressing the importance of skills, appreciations, and at- 
titudes, teachers are warned not to under-estimate the values of 
mastering geographical facts which are indispensable to the 
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acquisition of more complex learnings. It has been said that 
facts are like permanent stepping stones which lead to many 
places. In centering attention on the ultimate goals of geog- 
raphy, one should not lose sight of, nor despise the means that 
lead to that end. 

Unfortunately, however, there is still a distressingly large num- 
ber of geography teachers who consider their obligation ful- 
filled when their pupils can recite selected geographical facts. 
Whether or not pupils have associated any meaning to these 
facts might well be a matter for professional reflection. Still 
another group lead their pupils to grasp major geographical 
understandings, and perhaps to acquite certain geographical 
skills, but they fail to foster the acquisition of desirable ap- 
preciations and attitudes. All too few advance to the stage 
where they provide opportunities for the practical application 
of understandings, skills, and appreciations acquired through the 
study of geography. 

No one method is best for achieving these desiderata in the 
field of geography. The so-called problem, project, and text- 
book procedures of teaching geography can all be effectively 
employed. The unit method, however, is probably the most suc- 
cessful because more than any other procedure it utilizes sound 
principles of learning. A maximum of intelligent pupil activity— 
both mental and physical—is more likely to occur in a class- 
room where the unit procedure is followed than in teaching- 
learning situations of a different nature. While the unit ap- 
proach is patently not free from certain limitations (a stereo- 
typed execution of the unit plan can be as dry and as unpro- 
fitable as the old assignment-recitation procedure), its advan- 
tages over-balance its shortcomings. When properly interpreted 
and employed the unit procedure in geography actually utilizes 
all other so-called methods of teaching and learning. Thus, 
through its varying approach and its appeal to pupils, it stimu- 
lates and challenges as no other one method does. In fact, 
one might venture to assert that even if it accomplished no 
other good than to minimize teaching by telling, the unit method 
would be worthy of recommendation. 

In brief, the general pattern into which the unit procedure 
falls is as follows: 
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(1) Introduction to the unit.—Since the primary function of 
this step in the unit is to arouse the pupils’ interest in, and 
to instill a desire to learn more about the topic of the unit, 
the importance of this step cannot be over-estimated. Time 
spent in planning the approach to the unit is time well spent. 
It is safe to say that in proportion to the effective launching 
of the unit, will be the amount of learning which will take place 
in the study of the specific region, country, or continent. 

In general, an approach which is cogently motivating may be 
derived from (a) the interests and activities of the child in 
and out of school at the time he is studying a particular unit, 
(b) events in the child’s immediate environment, e.g., a flood, 
a wreck, a tornado, etc., and (c) the natural characteristics of 
his neighborhood or community, e.g., quarries, oil wells, steel 
mills, etc. 

(2) Work-study activities—This part of the unit procedure 
is essentially a matter of developing, mastering, and ‘integrating 
the understandings, skills, and appreciations which form the 
core of a unit. The study of the unit proper may be conducted 
in several ways. Sometimes the reading or study may be done 
under the direction of the teacher. In this plan, discussion will 
be of an informal, continuous nature, and will take place im- 
mediately as the silent reading is being directed paragraph by 
paragraph by the teacher. At other times, children may read 
independently as they search for answers to specific questions 
and problems. Class discussion in this type of situation may take 
place after the study period or on the day following. 

In order to counteract the current evils of verbalism in geog- 
raphy, pupils’ learning activities must not be confined to the 
visual and auditory types associated with the reading of the 
geography text and the stereotyped classroom recitation. Children 
should be permitted and encouraged to engage in activities of 
many and varied kinds. Drawing maps, graphs, pictures, friezes, 
murals, and posters; writing reports, outlines, poems, and plays; 
listening to radio programs, records, and debates; looking at 
films, filmstrips, pictures, and maps; constructing models, 
marionettes, puppets, etc., and trips to museums, zoos, etc.,—all 
these should be corollaries of the study of geography. Activities 
of this type are indispensable and not merely optional in the 
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learning of this subject. Furthermore, by correlating geography 
with art, music, oral and written language, literature, religion, 
and science, the opportunities for such activities will be endless. 

Repetition—the kind that ensures permanency of meaningful 
learning—should also be provided in the work-study phase of 
the unit procedure. Whenever there is need for drill and prac- 
tice to guarantee mastery of essential learnings, pupils should 
participate in this type of learning activity. 

(3) Organizational and culminating activities——When the 
problems inherent in the unit have been analyzed and discussed, 
and the activities conducted during the unit have been com- 
pleted, the study should be concluded in a way that will co- 
ordinate all learnings acquired during the work-study periods. 
Though this coordination should take place constantly during 
the study of a topic, it is culminated in this third phase of the 
unit procedure. In this step, pupils express in some form all 
they have learned during the unit. 

Much of the work previous to this step is done individually 
or in small groups. For example, during the work-study periods, 
pupils may have written reports or playlets on some phase of 
the unit; made maps, graphs, or murals; collected various manu- 
factured products or natural resources; compiled scrap books, or 
constructed models of one kind or another. The outcomes of all 
these activities would be presented, explained or demonstrated 
in this culminating stage of the unit. Ending a unit in this way 
not only affords excellent occasions for reviewing, planning, 
organizing, and for creative expression but it also promotes 
further independent reading and thinking. 

(4) Evaluating learning outcomes.—The last step in the unit 
procedure is a check of some kind on the individual child’s 
geography growth in terms of the objectives for a specific 
unit of work. Frequent estimates of the pupil’s progress toward 
these objectives may be made throughout the unit. But on ter- 
minating the unit, a final evaluation covering all the essential 
learnings should be made. This appraisal should not be limited 
to the measurement of factual acquisitions alone. It must be 
expanded so as to include an evaluation of the following: the 
understanding of the special vocabulary of geography; the com- 
prehension of generalizations, relationships, and Catholic social 
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concepts inherent in geography; the ability to apply geographi- 
cal generalizations and principles to new situations; the ability 
to interpret maps, graphs, and tables; the abilities to locate, 
select, organize, and evaluate information; and the acquisition 
of desirable appreciations and attitudes. 

While written examinations have a role to play in estimating 
the pupil’s progress toward the foregoing objectives, they should 
not usurp the place of other means of appraisal. Observation 
of a child while he is studying will provide information on the 
degree to which he has acquired desirable study habits and 
skills. Socialized recitation situations in which children are 
encouraged to discuss freely various geographical problems and 
questions should enlighten the teacher as to what geography 
goals are being successfully achieved. Expressions of geography 
learnings through art and music media, through creative writing, 
and through dramatization may also be used as bases of ap- 
praisal. It is recommended that more than one of the above 
approaches to the evaluation of geography learning be employed 
in this concluding phase of the unit procedure. 


CONCLUSION 


“What should the teaching of geography mean to the Catholic 
elementary school teacher?” was the starting point of this over- 
view of the subject of geography. An attempt to answer this 
question brought into focus some elemental implications of the 
subject. These were examined. At no time during this pre- 
sentation was there any intention of circumscribing the intel- 
lectual activities of the teacher, nor of running counter to the 
fact of individual differences among teachers. There will al- 
ways be differences in the interpretation of (a) the meaning of 
geography, (b) the objectives of geography, (c) the learning 
process, (d) procedures in teaching and learning geography, 
and (e) the meaning of correlation and integration. Unanimity 
in the interpretation of these aspects of geography teaching- 
learning situations is not proposed as a goal to be achieved. 
Education would indeed be a stultifying process if this were 
the case. 

Still, certain basic principles implicit in geography should 
be known by all teachers. There are elementary school teachers 
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who, though their professional probity is otherwise above re- 
proach, manifest a disturbing lack of perspicacity regarding 
these truths. It has been the purpose of this article to direct 
attention to some of these principles particularly such as are 
pertinent to an understanding of the nature of geography, to 
the aims of geography education, and to practices in the teach- 


ing of geography. 


Catholic school teachers of the Diocese of Erie, Pa., are volun- 
tarily taking a loyalty oath. The oath is being administered by 
city and county officials; it is not required by Pennsylvania law. 


An attempt to obtain federal aid for schools in Canada from 
the Dominion Government was defeated in the House of Com- 
mons. 


The Catholic Church conducts over one-fourth of all schools 
in the Gold Coast, Africa; one-tenth of the people are Catholic. 


Bishop Joseph M. Mueller of Sioux City, Ia., has established 
two scholarships for Negroes at Briar Cliff College. 


An official ruling of the Ministry of Education of Japan has 
been announced permitting the teaching of religion for credit 
in private schools. Heretofore, religion could be taught on a 
voluntary basis only and outside regular class hours. 


The Hierarchy of Scotland has set up a committee of teachers 
and bishops to prepare a new catechism. 


A two-year textile school with night classes to enable mill- 
workers to advance in their trade will be opened in September 
at St. Anselm College, Manchester, N.H. 


The Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer Reseach has 
granted $5,000 to Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, N.S., will receive 
$10,000 a year for the next twenty-five years from the Algoma 
Steel Corporation for the promotion of Literature History, and 
Political Science. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF TEACHER CERTIFICATION 
FOR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


JAMES R. CURTIN* 


The General Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
on April 17, 1951 voted to amend Chapter 71 of the Acts of 
1941. The action of the General Court in amending this sec- 
tion left untouched the original certification of district superin- 
tendents in public school superintendency districts, but extended 
certification requirements to all teachers, counselors, supervisors, 
and administrators in public elementary and secondary schools 
and junior colleges in the State of Massachusetts. 


Previous to this regulation Massachusetts had been unique 
in that it was the only remaining state in the Union which did 
not specify such certification requirements. Teacher certifica- 
tion before 1951 was at the option of local school boards. This 
new state legislation is to be interpreted as specifying minimum 
requirements upon which local boards may superimpose more 
detailed and comprehensive requirements for the certification 
of teachers in local public schools. 


The requirements for teacher certification in Massachuetts are 
to be raised by increments from 1951 to 1954. The current of- 
ferings of the liberal arts colleges in the State of Massachusetts 
are here examined to determine what extension of their programs 
may be needed in order to meet the requirements for certifica- 
tion as specified by 1954. In examining this problem the limita- 
tion is imposed upon the individual college that the student be 
able to secure all needed (minimum) courses within the regular 
liberal arts course of not more than four academic years. 


*James R. Curtin, M.A., is a candidate for the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree in the Department of Education at The Catholic University of 
America. 

1 Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Department of Education, Require- 
ments for Certification of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors, Directors, 
Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents in the Public Schools of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in Accordance with the Provisions 
of Chapter 278 of the Acts of 1951, Effective July 26, 1951. Boston: 
Department of Education, July 1951. 
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Within the State of Massachusetts there are twenty-one liberal 
arts colleges; eight of these colleges are under Catholic auspices 
while the remaining thirteen are non-sectarian.? A sample of 
twelve colleges is here presented for examination; this sample 
includes five Catholic colleges and seven non-sectarian colleges 
and is so drawn as to include colleges solely for men, colleges 
solely for women, and co-educational institutions. The institu- 
tions composing the sample of twelve colleges together with their 
classifications are listed in Table 1. 

One of the institutions within the sample, Boston College, 
offers two distinct programs of study relevant to the preparation 
of prospective teachers. The older of these programs is open 
only to men while the new program announced for 1952 is open 
to both men and women. Both of these programs of study at 
Boston College are included in this report. 

The requirements for teacher certification state that the 
“courses in education must be so listed in the official publica- 
tions or so described in official letters of the college or uni- 
versity.”* Information concerning courses of instruction avail- 
able to students is here reported according to the listings of the 
1951-1952 official catalogue of the individual college. Oniy those 
courses are noted in which the title and/or description is clearly 
equivalent to the course demanded by the state requirements. 

The certification regulations of the State of Massachusetts may 
be divided into seven sections concerned with 

(1) teachers in the elementary grades of kindergarten through 

grade five, 

(2) teachers in the elementary grades of six through eight, 

(3) teachers in the secondary school and junior college of 

grades nine through fourteen, 

(4) guidance counselors, 

(5) teachers of special class and/or schools, 

(6) teachers of special subjects, and 

(7) administrators in general, superintendents, assistant super- 

intendents, principals and supervisors. 


2 Huber W. Hurt and Marion Abbott (eds.), The College Blue Book, 
pp. 45-49. Yonkers: Christian Burchel, 1950 (6th ed.). 
3 Commonwealth of Massachusetts, op. cit., p. 10. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ; 


The requirements for the certification of teachers in the ele- 
mentary grades of kindergarten through grade eight and the 


TABLE 1 


CLASSIFICATION OF TWELVE LIBERALS ARTS COLLEGES 
IN THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Non- 
Name Location Catholic Sectarian Men Women Co-ed. 


Boston Chestnut 
College Hill 
Boston Chestnut 
College Hill 

1952 

Boston Boston 
University 

Clark Worcester 
Emmanuel Boston 
Harvard Cambridge 
Holy Cross Worcester 
Newton Newton 
College 

of the 

Sacred 

Heart 

Radcliffe Cambridge 
Regis Weston 
Wellesley Wellesley 
Williams Williamstown 
Tutts Medford 


extent to which the twelve colleges offer programs which meet 
these requirements are presented in Table 2. It is evident 
that undergraduate students at Holy Cross, Williams, Radcliffe, 
Clark, and Harvard at present are unable to obtain programs 
which include all of the requirements for certification as pro- 
spective elementary school teachers. At present Holy Cross and 
Radcliffe do not offer practice teaching, Clark does not offer 
courses in the required minimum of two of the basic areas of 
education, while Williams and Harvard do not provide practice 
teaching nor the required minimum of eighteen credits in edu- 
cation. The remaining seven colleges, namely: Boston College 
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(in both programs), Emmanuel, Newton College of the Sacred 
Heart, Regis, Wellesley, Boston University, and Tufts at present 
offer programs which meet these requirements. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The requirements for the certification of teachers in the 
secondary school and junior college of grades nine through four- 
teen and the extent to which the twelve colleges offer programs 
which meet these requirements are presented in Table 3. It is 
evident that undergraduate students at Holy Cross, Williams, 
Radcliffe, and Harvard at present cannot obtain programs which 
include all of the requirements for certification as prospective 
secondary school or junior college teachers. At present Williams 
offers no courses in education and thus currently is unable to 
prepare students to meet any of the certification requirements 
involving education credits. The addition of practice teaching 
at Holy Cross, Radcliffe and Harvard would provide programs 
which meet the certification requirements for secondary school 


and junior college teachers. Eight colleges, Clark in addition 
to those seven offering programs which meet the requirements 
for teacher certification at the elementary level, at present offer 
courses in education which meet the requirements for teacher 
certification at the secondary school and junior college levels. 


GUIDANCE 


The requirements for the certification of guidance counselor 
and guidance supervisor and the extent to which the twelve col- 
leges.offer programs which meet these requirements are pre- 
sented in Table 4. It is evident that at present only Boston Uni- 
versity, Clark, and Tufts offer programs which prepare under- 
graduate students to meet the requirements for guidance coun- 
selor and that at present only Boston University offers a pro- 
gram open to undergraduates which meets the requirements for 
guidance supervisor. 


SPECIAL CLASS 


The requirements for the certification of the special class 
teacher and the extent to which the twelve colleges offer pro- 
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grams which meet these requirements are presented in Table 5. 
A special class in Massachusetts is defined as a class for mentally 
retarded children. At present only Boston University offers a 
program open to undergraduate students which includes all the 
required courses for a special class teacher. While eight addi- 
tional colleges offer the required minimum of thirty education 
credits, they do not offer all the required courses in industrial 
arts and crafts, psychology of subnormal children, special class 
methods, and domestic arts. 


SPECIAL SUBJECT 


The requirements for the certification of a special subject 
teacher and the extent to which the sample of twelve colleges 
offer programs which meet these requirements are presented in 
Table 6. Special subjects are defined as agriculture, art, busi- 
ness subjects, home economics, industrial arts, library science, 
music, health and physical education, speech, and similar sub- 
jects. An x sign after Methods and Materials of Special Subject 
in Table 6 indicates that the institution offers such a course in 
any one or more of these subjects. At present Holy Cross, Wil- 
liams, Radcliffe, Clark, and Harvard do not offer programs open 
to undergraduate students which meet the requirements for a 
special subject teacher in any of the special subjects. 

The special subjects in which the various colleges offer courses 
in content matter, methods and materials or curriculum con- 
struction are reported in Table 7. While all of the colleges offer 
the customary physical education opportunities for their stu- 
dents, only two institutions carry academic departments with 
the stated purpose of offering physical education as a major 
or minor field of study. At present all of the colleges offer con- 
tent matter courses in at least one special subject; six of the col- 
leges offer courses in the methods of at least one of the special 
subjects; only one institution offers courses in the curriculum 
construction of any of the special subjects. 


ADMINISTRATOR 


The certification of all supervisors and administrators requires 
the presentation of a bachelor’s degree, a teacher's certificate 
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valid for service in the appropriate grade level or field, and 
specified amounts of appropriate experience. In addition cer- 
tain education courses are required. 


As a general supervisor each candidate’s program of under- 
graduate or graduate. study must include three semester hours 
in courses approved as preparation for supervisory service, in- 
cluding work in the supervision of instruction at the appropriate 
school level or levels. Boston University offers the required 
courses in supervision at both the elementary and secondary 
levels and at present is the only institution which does offer any 
course in supervision open to undergraduate students. 


As a special subject supervisor the candidate’s program of 
undergraduate or graduate study must include three semester 
hours in courses approved as preparation for supervisory service, 
including work in the supervision of instruction in the special 
subject field. At present only Boston University offers work in 
the supervision of instruction in any of the special subject fields. 


As an elementary or secondary school principal the candidate’s 
program of undergraduate or graduate work must include a 
minimum of three semester hours in courses approved as prep- 
aration for administration or supervisory service at the grade 
level for which certification is authorized. Boston University 
and the older program at Boston College offer the required 
courses in administration at both the elementary and secondary 
levels; Tufts offers the required course in administration at only 
the secondary level. At present none of the other colleges offers 
the courses in administration as required for elementary and sec- 
ondary principals. 


As a superintendent or assistant superintendent of schools the 
candidate’s program of undergraduate or graduate study must 
include a minimum of six semester hours in the field of ele- 
mentary education, six semester hours in the field of secondary 
education, and three semester hours in the field of organization, 
administration, and supervision of a school system. At present 
only Boston University and Tufts offer the combination of courses 
in elementary and secondary education and in administration as 
required for superintendents and assistant superintendents. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Due to the current certification requirements for public 
school teachers in the State of Massachusetts, certain of the 
liberal arts colleges within the state must consider an extension 
of their present course offerings in education if they expect to 
prepare their undergraduate students to meet these requirements. 


(2) Most but not all of the colleges examined offer programs 
which meet the needs of the prospective elementary school, sec- 
ondary school or junior college teacher. A high school graduate 
who plans to teach in the public schools of Massachusetts needs 
guidance in the selection of the liberal arts college which offers 
a program that will meet his needs with respect to teacher 
certification. 


(3) There are little or no differences in the extent to which 
the Catholic or non-sectarian colleges, the men’s, the women’s or 
the co-educational colleges offer programs to meet the require- 
ments for teachers in the elementary school, the secondary school, 
and the junior college. 


(4) Although not required, curriculum development in ele- 
mentary and secondary education is one of the suggested fields 
of preparation. It is noteworthy that at present most of the 
colleges fail to make any offering in this field. 


(5) Only a limited number of the liberal arts colleges offer 
programs at the undergraduate level which meet the require- 
ments for the guidance counselor, guidance supervisor, special 
class teacher, special subject teacher, supervisor, or administra- 
tor. Under present conditions the offerings of the liberal arts 
colleges are such that individuals who are preparing for these 
positions are usually compelled to add professional training at 
the graduate level. 


(6) Several of the institutions examined—Boston College, 
Radcliffe, Wellesley, Boston University, Clark, Tufts, and Har- 
vard—offer additional courses in education at the graduate level, 
but such courses are not generally open to undergraduate stu- 
dents. However, Boston University and Clark are exceptions to 
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this general regulation in that many of the graduate courses in 
education at these two institutions are open to both graduate 
and properly qualified undergraduate students. The remaining 
institutions which offer graduate courses in education might 
evaluate such a policy as a means of extending the opportunities 
for the preparation of their undergraduate students in this field. 


Minor seminary administrators and instructors wil! find many 
of their problems discussed in The Curriculum of the Minor 
Seminary, edited by Rev. M. J. McKeough, O. Praem. (Wash- 
ington: The Catholic University of America Press, 1952. Pp. 99. 
$2.00). The volume contains the proceedings of the second con- 
ference on the minor seminary, held at The Catholic University 
of America in May, 1951. Topics covered by the contents in- 
clude the law of the Church for the minor seminary curriculum, 


the report of a general survey of minor seminary curricula, de- 
ficiencies of transfer students, the importance of Latin, science 
in the curriculum, articulation of the program, and the problem 
of accrediting minor seminaries. 


Has the “managerial revolution” overtaken education? 
asks Warren C. Seyfert in an editorial in the March, 1952 issue 
of The School Review. Referring to recent suggestions that the 
various educational accrediting agencies be assigned the task 
of policing intercollegiate and interscholastic athletics in their 
member institutions, Dr. Seyfert, after stating his appreciation 
of the overall worth of the services which accrediting groups 
render, questions the wisdom of substituting “recognition” by 
officers and committees of accrediting agencies for an indi- 
vidual school’s power of policy determination. He likens the 
position of member schools in accrediting organizations to that 
of small stockholders in industrial corporations where the man- 
agers control the destinies of the company and the chances of 
the small stockholder influencing significant decisions are 
negligible. 
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NEW YORK’S CATHOLIC HERITAGE 
IN SECONDARY EDUCATION* 


REV. HENRY J. BROWNE, PH.D.+ 


INTRODUCTION 


Long years ago a small group of boys of high school age in 
New York City made their way to a modest little structure at 
the end of what is now Wall Street. The year was 1678, the 
school was a classical academy conducted by Jesuit priests, and 
the boys were called to class by the bell of the neighboring 
Dutch Reformed Church.!’ This New York Latin School, which 
was located on the present site of Trinity Church, was the first 
of a long succession of efforts for Catholic secondary education, 
the fruits of which are evidenced by the large assemblage gath- 
ered here over two and one-half centuries later. 

We do not turn to traditions as if they were all lasting, or at 
least worthy of preservation or revival merely because they are 
old. It is well, nonetheless, to know where we have been in 
order to appreciate where we presently are and where we should 
be going. It is a commonplace that there may be aspects of our 
heritage that offer lessons for the present and even hints for 
the future. 


FOUNDATIONS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The progress of Catholic secondary education as we know it 
today is hard to delineate with precision because of the later 
development of what we call now the high school. The free 
schools in the church basements of St. Peter’s in Barclay Street 


*This article in its substance was delivered at the high school division 
session of the eighth annual institute for religious teachers of the Arch- 
diocese of New York on February 8, 1952. 

tRev. Henry J. Browne, Ph.D., is the archivist at The Catholic University 
of America. 

1M. J. Considine, A Brief Chronological Account of the Catholic Edu- 
cational: Institutions of the Archdiocese of New York, pp. 7-8. New York: 
Benziger Bros., 1894. Francis P. Cassidy, Catholic College Foundations 
and Development in the United States (1677-1850), pp. 7-8. Washington: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1924. 
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(1800) and that at Old St. Patrick’s in Mott Street (1815) were 
certainly no more than elementary in their makeup.? On a little 
higher level was the short-lived New York Literary Institute 
which stood in 1808 at what is now Fiftieth Street and Fifth 
Avenue.’ Unlike most of the pioneering work in New York and 
elsewhere, this school was conducted by Jesuit priests rather 
than by Catholic laymen. The rebellion in Ireland in 1798 had 
driven out to America some good school teachers who carried on 
the tradition of the indentured-servant masters of colonial times.‘ 
Before the 1840's the lay teacher predominated on the New York 
Catholic scene, but the future was forecast in the religious 
women who already taught in the three parochial schools. And 
yet the needs were desperate as Bishop John Hughes begged 
abroad for “Ladies of the Sacred Heart” and Irish Christian 
Brothers to assist him. In 1841 the Bishop of New York reported 
to the Society for the Propagration of the Faith (since his diocese 
was then mission country): “We have also brought nearly all 
the Catholic children from the Public Schools in which they 
were exposed to lose their faith, and placed them under teachers 
appointed by the clergy, where they are instructed in their re- 
ligion as well as in education. These schools are kept for the 
female children by the Sisters of Charity. For the boys male 
teachers have been appointed.”> Before the end of that decade 
of more than a century ago there had come to the bishop’s aid 
not only the Religious of the Sacred Heart, but also the Kentucky 
Jesuits, the French Brothers of the Christian Schools and the 
Irish Sisters of Mercy, and thus were there laid the foundations 
of many of New York’s secondary academies.® 


2Leo Raymond Ryan, Old St. Peter's pp. 236-238, 255. New York: 
United States Catholic Historical Society, 1935. Mother Mary Peter Carthy, 
O.S.U., Old St. Patrick’s, pp. 31-34. New York: United States Catholic 
Historical Society, 1947. 

3 Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., “Reverend Anthony Kohlmann,” Catholic Histori- 
cal Review, IV (April, 1918), 38-51. 

4Thomas J. Quigley, “The Lay Teacher in the American Catholic 
School System.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, 
Catholic University of America, 1938. 

5 Archives of the Paris Council of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, Hughes to Choiselet Gallien, New York, January 15, 1841, 
microfilm copy in Department of Archives and Manuscripts, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. _ 

6John Talbot Smith, The Catholic Church in New York, 1, 195-198; 
203-206. New York: Hall and Locke Co., 1905. 
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It is a fact all too often forgotten that although the American 
Catholic educational system would not have been possible with- 
out the men and women religious, yet numerous, and now name- 
less, laymen helped in its first feeble efforts.7_ Not only in the 
elementary grades but in the attempts that were made to estab- 
lish colleges at Lafargeville, New York, which lasted for only 
two years, and later at Fordham, which in reality had to await 
the future to grow into more than a secondary school, laymen 
were essential to their staffs. A century ago, after the success 
that attended the system at Mount Saint Mary’s in Emmitsburg, 
seminarians were found in the ranks of what would now be 
considered high school teachers, who between their hours in 
theology taught and tutored the younger students in the adjoin- 
ing colleges. Thus, John Hughes was trained under that system 
and later as shepherd of New York he used it to supply his own 
great educational need.® 


BREAK WITH SECULARISM 


As is so well known, this bold Bishop in the early 1840's 
attempted to win back the state aid that Catholic schools had 
enjoyed for a few years, but in the end he lost the battle. He 
uttered many wise things during that struggle, but the following 
words were a particularly prophetic warning against the extreme 
secularists even of our day—those who would make democracy 
their only religion: “The transition will not be found difficult 
or unnatural from the idea of a common school, to that of a com- 
mon religion, from which, of course, in order to make it popular, 
all Christian sectarianism will be carefully excluded.”® 

The immediate result a hundred years ago was, of course, that 
common school control was legally taken from the hands of sec- 
tarians who professed non-sectarianism and the Catholic spirit, 


which called for the school even before the church edifice, was 


7J. A. Burns and Bernard J. Kohlbrenner, A History of Catholic Edu- 
cation in the United States, pp. 116-117. New York: Benziger Bros., 1937. 

8 Cf. John R. G. Hassard, Life of the Most Reverend John Hughes, D.D., 
passim. New York: D. Appleton Co., 1866. 

® Lawrence Kehoe (ed.), Complete Works of the Most Rev. John Hughes, 
D.D., I, 64-65. New York: American News Co., 1865. Cf. Edward M. 
Connors, Church-State Relationships in Education in the State of New 
York, pp. 16-54, for the latest and most complete treatment of this whole 
episode. Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1951. 
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thus engendered. An important by-product, however, was that 
unwittingly the trend to cut all traces of religion out of the 
public school curriculum was given impetus and this, in turn 
ironically enough added to the Catholic charge of infidelity 
hurled against such education. Subsequently during the nine- 
teenth century there were but few exceptions to this tendency 
among American Catholics. Orestes Brownson, the convert jour- 
nalist and probably the outstanding Catholic layman of his day, 
was one who decried such a negative Catholic attitude.’ In 
the 1870’s in New York there were some clergymen who even 
questioned the need for more than strictly religious education 
under Church auspices.'' More moderate in both directions was 
John Lancaster Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, who stood for rec- 
ognizing good no matter where it was accomplished. He wrote 
of public education as “a people’s deliberate effort to form a 
noble race of men.” Public education, more than anything else 
in national life, he insisted, worked toward that aim of all human 
effort which as the bishop maintained, “is to make man himself 
wise, strong, loving, reverent, pure, and fair.”!” 


SEPARATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


It was by principles laid down by the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore and later clarified only in the fire of public con- 
troversy that the parochial school was given its greatest spur 
to development. With regard to secondary education, however, 
the Fathers at Baltimore in 1884 merely endorsed the work of 
the existing establishments.1* These were the “female” aca- 
demies which had come into existence to teach the niceties to 
nice people and, in the case of boys were usually the prepara- 
tory departments of the colleges. Actually, as late as the turn of 


10 Edward John Power, “Brownson’s Views on Responsibility for Edu- 
cation,” Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia, LXII (December, 1951), 242-252. The issues of June and Sep- 
tember, 1951, contain the first sections of this study of Brownson’s ideas on 
education. 

11 Connors, op. cit., pp. 106-109. 

12 John L. Spalding, Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education, p. 14. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg, 1904 (4th ed.). 

13 Francis P. Cassidy, “Catholic Education in the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore,” Catholic Historical Reveiw, XXXIV (January, 1949), 419- 
421. 
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the century almost half of the boys in Catholic colleges were 
merely in their secondary divisions, beginning a classical cur- 
riculum which was only occasionally tainted with a commercial 
subject.'* 

The time was more than ripe then, for a complete separation 
of the secondary school from the elementary and at the same 
time from the collegiate level. By the end of the nineteenth 
century this had been accomplished in secular circles, and among 
Catholics an opening wedge had been found in the experience 
of the first central Catholic high school which had been estab- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1890. This had been made possible 
through the charity of Thomas E. Cahill and had opened with a 
staff of two priests and eighteen laymen. Meanwhile, too, some 
few parishes had struggled to add what were usually incomplete 
high school courses to their educational programs. It was almost 
twenty-five years, however, before the notion of parish and 
diocesan co-operation toward central schools could become re- 
spectably Catholic. A report submitted in 1904 to the Catholic 
Educational Association, which favored the promotion of central 
high schools, aroused opposition from those who were then con- 
ducting college preparatory tuition schools. The more far-see- 
ing who perceived the way the road of the future lay argued 
for a more general effort to provide high school training. They 
wanted thus to complete the organizational picture by putting 
the secondary school within the diocesan program and giving it 
continuity with the elementary school. Due to the number of 
private secondary schools, New York's recognition of the central 
high school movement came only in 1926 with Cathedral Girls 
(Archbishop Hughes Memorial) High School and with new 
force only after 1941.'° 


FORWARD DIRECTIONS OUT OF THE PAST 


What has been said offers a sketch of the background to 
Catholic New York’s work of high school education. Naturally 
not everything that is traditional deserves to be perennial, but 


14 Burns and Kohlbrenner, op. cit., p. 237. 
15 Edward F. Spiers, The Central Catholic High School, pp. 16-29; 38. 
Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1951. 
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a good memory of past experience can bear wholesome fruits 
for a group as for an individual. 

Did we, for example, lose something when economic circum- 
stances drove most of the teaching laymen out of our secondary 
schools? We know that what a teacher is is more important than 
what he says in the formation of youth. Is there not still room 
in Catholic high schools—and that with economic security in 
their positions—for men and women of talent and integrity whose 
vocations are not to religion but to that state in which most of 
our pupils expect to work out their salvation?'® 

Moreover, in recent years—at least at the top administrative 
levels—one aspect of our inheritance seems to have been dis- 
owned. That is what appeared to be a conviction with many 
Catholics—namely, that the more we found fault with a Godless 
public school system the more God-full our own became. Who 
can deny that it will not be by such an attitude but only through 
co-operation and understanding, and that even on the neigh- 
borhood level, that the God of the documents which chartered 
our nation will again be recognized and allowed to be named in 
praise in a public classroom? Bishop Spalding expressed a state 
of mind which in Catholic community-conscious educators would 
help to spread the cooling balm of Christian charity. “All,” he 
said, “who have striven and who strive to educate the whole 
people, to bring opportunity of a freer and more human life 
to all, have been and are, whether intentionally or not, workers 
in the cause of Christ for the salvation of men.”"* 

Other words of this noted prelate, who died in 1916 after 
having ruled the Diocese of Peoria for over thirty years, might 
give us pause as we consider how our secondary schools have 
come to receive not just an elite but the general run of our 
youth. Spalding’s was a voice heard by all American educators 
and his was a pen respected by the historians of American let- 


16 For conclusions which bear out this statement, cf. William F. McKeever, 
“The Present Status of the Lay Teacher in Selected Catholic High Schools.” 
Unpublished Master's thesis, Department of Education, Catholic University 
of America, 1948. 

17 John L. Spalding, Education and the Future of Religion, pp. 14-16. 
A sermon preached in the Church of the Gesu, Rome, March 21, 1900, for 
the benefit of a free night school. Notre Dame: Ave Maria Press, n.d. 
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ters." A further claim to fame on Bishop Spalding’s part is 
the fact that from 1873 to 1877 he was not only an assistant at 
St. Michael's Church, now on West Thirty-fourth Street, but he 
was also the first director of its parochial schools.'!® He was a 
great advocate of a cultured and educated aristocracy of personal 
worth. For Spalding the formation of the wise and the good 
man was the essence of education.”” Yet in the light of our 
heritage of the recent past, which has thrown open the gates of 
our high schools to those who in mental talents may be lame and 
halt, it is sobering to hear his challenge: “The test of a school,” 
said the bishop-educator, “is what it does for the inferior stu- 
dents—the dull, the listless, and the unresponsive; for students 
of exceptional powers will educate themselves, unless they are 
put in the hands of mind-smotherers and heart-deadeners.”?! 
It is a frightening realization that for four out of five students 
in our Catholic high schools that stage of their lives represents 
the last opportunity the Church has through its teachers to help 
or to hinder their moral and intellectual formation. These four 
years of secondary schooling represent the best chance of con- 
vincing them that the self-activity which is education can be 
interesting and has only begun, of letting them discover that 
books are everyman’s friends and not just for the library club, 
and of showing them that growing up in this culturally rich 
area of New York City is an adventure to be enjoyed as well as 
a challenge to be met. Again Bishop Spalding has advice that 
has a peculiar fitness for our day in its spiritual as much as 
in its intellectual implications. Although he knew the noisy im- 
migrant West Side of eighty years ago, he could never have 
suspected what was to come when he wrote: “Amid the uni- 
versal clatter of tongues, and in the overflowing ceaseless stream 
of newspaper gossip, the soul is bewildered and stifled. In a 
blatant land, the young should learn to be silent. The noblest 
minds are fashioned in secrecy, through long travail. . . .”” 


18 Merle Curti, The Social Ideas of American Educators, pp. 348-349. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1935. 

19 Considine, op. cit., p. 39. 

20 Curti, op. cit., p. 373, seems to overplay this non-democratic tendency. 

21 Spalding, Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education, p. 87. 

22 John L. Spalding, “a and the Higher Life, p. 97. Chicago: 


A. C. McClurg, 1902 (7th 
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CONCLUSION 


Such admonitions of John Lancaster Spalding form a most 
valuable portion of our too often forgotten heritage. To some 
this recalling of what has been said and done may seem highly 
impractical but may its excuse be that behind every practical 
step, such as the reform of curriculum, there must lie principles 
and these, in turn, cannot be appreciated without the backdrop 
of a historical setting. May then every step forward in secondary 
education in the Archdiocese of New York be guided by the 
light which is a konwledge of the past and even more so by the 
aim of our educational efforts which is the prayer of all our 
hearts: “to provide those experiences which, with the help of 
God’s grace, are best calculated to develop in the young the 
ideas, the attitudes, and the habits that are demanded for Christ- 
like living in our American democratic society.”?* 


Two scholarships at the summer school of the University of 
Vienna are available to students of Georgetown University. 


The nineteenth convention of the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae will be held in New York, August 19 to 22. 


Students of Georgetown University contributed $3,500 to 
Sophia University, Tokyo, Japan, this year. 


St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa., took permanent pos- 
session of The Philadelphia Inquirer trophy after winning for 
the third time first place in the Benjamin Franklin Debate Con- 
ference invitation tournament at the University of Pennsylanvia. 


23 Commission on American Citizenship, Guiding Growth in Christian So- 
cial Living, Vol. I, p. 5. Washington: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1946. 
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A Stupy OF THE RETENTION OF ONCE-READ MEANINGFUL MATERIAL 

by Rev. Joseph F. Sharpe, M.A. 

The materials used for this study consisted of two articles, 
one on “Coal” and the other on “Petroleum,” taken from Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 1950 edition. The subjects were 
479 pupils in grades five through eight of four Catholic schools 
in Los Angeles and Beverly Hills, California. No selection of 
pupils was made, and the only criterion used in selecting the 
schools was that class-size be normal. 

Each article was sectioned into two parts, according to the 
natural division of its subject matter, and a four-place, multiple- 
choice test was constructed for each part. Before reading the 
articles at all, the pupils were given a pretest to determine their 
knowledge of the subject matter. Pupils from two schools took 
the pretest on. “Coal”; pupils from the other two schools took 
the pretest on “Petroleum.” The instruments for pretesting were 
the total tests on the respective articles, each test embracing 
two parts. The day after the pretest, pupils were asked to read 
one part of one of the articles and to answer the test items for 
that particular part. This second test was called the compre- 
hension test. Twenty-eight days later, pupils were tested again; 
this time the test part each used was the same as he used in the 
comprehension step, but he was not given the article to read. 
This last testing was called the retention test. 

Pupils showed a mean retention of 71.3 per cent of what they 
knew at the time of the comprehension test. Practically no re- 
lationship was found between knowledge of the subject matter 
previous to reading the articles and per cent of retention. The 
“Coal” article was retained better than the “Petroleum” article. 
Per cent of retention did not rise with grade level. Relation- 
ship between retention and IQ is not shown very accurately, 
but, as shown, it indicates that the mean per cent of retention 


*Manuscripts of these Master's dissertations are on deposit at the John 
k. Mullen Memorial Library, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. Under certain conditions they may be had on loan. 
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in the lowest third of the 1Q’s was greater than in the highest 
third. A practical conclusion of the study is that teachers may 
expect pupils to retain more from encyclopedia reading if in- 
formation is written down when it is looked up. 


CoMPARISON OF THE RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF SELECTED READ- 
1NG Reapiness MATERIAL by Sister M. Rogeria Mand, C.S.A., 
M.A. 

This study was undertaken in order to determine the relative 
effectiveness of the many basic reading readiness programs now 
available in developing auditory discrimination, visual discrimi- 
nation, and informational background. 

The subjects for this investigation were 264 children, aged 
five years, ten menths to six years, in nine different schools in the 
Milwaukee area. All, who had had one semester of kindergarten 
work and no previous training in reading readiness, were given 
the California Test of Mental Maturity and the Steinback Read- 
ing Readiness Test prior to the experiment. For six weeks, the 
children were given training in reading readiness. Each of the 
nine groups used a different set of basic readiness materials. 
After this period, all were retested for growth in auditory dis- 
crimination, visual discrimination, and informational background. 

The scores on the final test revealed an average gain of 7.7 
to 18.60 points over the scores earned on the pre-test. Higher 
average gains were shown in visual discrimination and infor- 
mational background than in auditory discriminative ability. 
However, no one group consistently made greater advances and 
held first rank in the average scores on all of the three tested 
phases of reading readiness. 

An analysis of the nine different types of readiness materials 
used in this study showed a great variety in the emphasis laid 
on each of the three phases of reading readiness. 


A COMPARISON OF THE READING ACHIEVEMENT OF PUuPILs IN 
RuraL AND UrBAN Scuoots by Rev. Donald F. Campbell, M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to determine whether there are 
significant differences in reading achievement between rural and 
urban school pupils. Pupils in seven rural and three urban 
schools were the subjects; reading test scores of 491 pupils in 
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grades four through seven were analyzed. For each grade, the 
rural and the urban group were equated according to mental age 
and intelligence quotient. 


Conclusions of the study are: (1) Rural and urban pupil 
groups did not differ significantly in knowledge of word mean- 
ings. (2) Though in the sixth grade there was a difference in 
favor of the urban group in paragraph comprehension, a trend 
toward similarity of performance in the two groups on this test 
was evident. (3) On the whole, the differences in reading 
achievement of the rural and the urban group were not significant 
when factors such as intelligence were held constant. 


Tue History or Carnotic Epucation 1n Arizona by Rev. 
George M. Dyke, M.A. 


In this study, the history of Catholic education in Arizona 
is traced from 1854 to 1950. A diocese was erected in Arizona 
in 1897. The first schools, two elementary schools, were estab- 
lished in 1870. The first religious to teach in Arizona schools 
were the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. Secondary schools 
did not appear until the turn of the century. By 1950, Catholic 
schools in Arizona included: 33 elementary schools, 10 of which 
were for Indian children; 9 secondary schools, including 1 for 
Indians; 2 nurses’ training schools and 1 school for delinquent 
girls. Teachers numbered 272: 10 priests, 233 sisters, and 29 
lay persons. In all there were 9,304 pupils. Arizona’s popula- 
tion in 1950 was about 450,000, one-fourth being Catholic. 


An All-U.S. National Congress of Religious will be held by 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious at the University of Notre 
Dame, August 9 to 13. The Congress will be the first of its kind 
in the history of the United States. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


“Give May back to Mary” is the inspiring slogan of the stu- 
dents of the College of St. Rose, Albany, N.Y. Five years 
ago, a small group of girls on the campus, confident of the 
power of Our Lady. of Fatima to restore peace to the world, 
organized a school rally in honor of the Mother of God on 
the first day of May. The next year, the students decided to 
take their celebration off campus; five thousand people par- 
ticipated in their parade and program of prayer. The move- 
ment to “give May back to Mary” grew, and in 1950, thirty 
thousand recited the Rosary at the foot of the New York State 
Capitol steps. The fame of Albany’s May Day spread. Last year, 
every parish in the Diocese of Albany joined in the demonstra- 
tion; over fifty thousand assembled in Capitol Park to honor 
Mary with her beloved Rosary and hymns. Plans for an even 
bigger affair this year are under way at St. Rose and through- 
out the diocese. The phenomenal success of their “Give May 
back to Mary” movement, according to St. Rose authorities, is 
due to youth’s trust in Mary and to the willingness of God-fear- 
ing people to “go and do in like manner” when an example is 
set for them. 


What Catholic colleges for men are doing about religion 
is revealed in a study just published by The Catholic University 
of America Press (Religious Instruction in Catholic Colleges 
for Men by Rev. Roland G. Simonitsch, C.S.C. Pp. 327. $4.00). 
The study is based on data secured by Dr. Simonitsch, of Notre 
Dame University, through interviews with religion instructors 
of 50 per cent of the men’s and co-educational colleges in the 
country. It presents a thorough analysis of aims, courses, in- 
structional materials, grading practices, teacher status, and stu- 
dent personnel One of the most serious drawbacks to adequate 
religion programs in the colleges, the study indicates, is a lack 
of properly trained teachers. It was found that college admin- 
istrators and others responsible for seeing that their institutions 
are well staffed favor the fields of philosophy and science over 
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that of religion. Another frequently found defect was a great 
turn-over of instructors in religion departments, resulting in a 
lack of permanency in programs and methods. 


Gifts from graduates of American colleges last year equalled 
the income from nearly a quarter of a billion dollars, according 
to a survey of 252 colleges completed in March, 1952, by the 
American Alumni Council. Despite the fact that over ten per 
cent of the colleges suspended their annual funds to conduct 
a major drive for capital gifts, 526,621 alumni in 1951 contri- 
buted $12,212,967 in annual gifts. Since these were designated 
for current needs, the total represents the equivalent, at a five 
per cent rate of return, of an endowment increase of $240,000,000. 
The grand total of all gifts made through alumni funds reached 
$19,217,094 in 1951, and a vast majority of the schools report- 
ing indicated that new records had been set by their alumni 
and alamnae in percentage contributing and in average size of 
gifts. Setting the pace for all alumni funds was Yale University, 
with $1,010,324; Wellesley College, with $927,139, was second; 
Notre Dame University, with $754,321, third. The University 
of San Francisco for the second year in a row topped alumni 
funds throughout the country in average size of gift. A total of 
$194,551 was contributed by 1,566 alumni for a mark of $135.01. 
Notre Dame University was second in this category, with an 
average of $111.83. Only 15 Catholic colleges responded to the 
survey. Individual and cumulative figures included in the sur- 
very bear witness to the increasing importance of the alumni 
fund programs on the campuses of the nation. More and more 
colleges are now relying on these annual gifts as one of the 
major sources of income, second only to tuition payments, in 
carrying out their educational programs. 


Duquesne University School of Education has been approved 
by the Pennsylvania State Council of Education for training 
leading to state certificates for guidance counselors, elementary 
school principals, supervising principals, and administrative of- 
ficers. Duquesne’s program for the secondary principal’s cer- 
tificate had already been approved. Four other Pennsylvania 
universities are authorized to give such training. 
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Summer sessions and workshops have been announced by 
several Catholic universities and colleges. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America’s summer session will open June 27 and close 
August 9. Six workshops will be conducted at the university 
between June 13 and 24. There will be two workshops in 
higher education during this period, “Theology, Philosophy, and 
History: Integrating Disciplines in the Catholic College of Liberal 
Arts” and “Marriage and Family Education and Counseling.” 
A third higher education workshop, “Intergroup Education,” will 
run for six weeks simultaneously with the summer session. The 
workshops in secondary education are entitled “Integration in 
the Catholic Secondary School Curriculum” and “Art in Cath- 
olic Secondary Schools.” The elementary school workshop is 
on “The Catholic Curriculum and Basic Reading Instruction.” 
Director of the elementary school workshop will be Sister Mar- 
guerite, S.N.D., of St. John’s College, Cleveland, and author of 
the Faith and Freedom Readers. Demonstrations in reading 
instruction techniques will be given in the Campus School of 
the university. Lecturers for this workshop include Sister M. 
Joan, O.P., of Edgewood College, Madison, Wis., and Dr. Kath- 
leen O’Brien, of Loyola University, Chicago. The seventh work- 
shop is of interest to both elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers. It will be concerned with “Special Education of the Ex- 
ceptional Child” and will be under the direction of Rev. William 
F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 

St. Louis University will offer a graduate program in Home 
Economics Education, from June 17 to July 25. The program, 
composed of three major groups of courses, leads to the degree 
of Master of Education in Home Economics. Eleven credit hours 
may be gained in a summer; thirty-two credit hours are required 
for the degree. Preceding the summer session at St. Louis, 
June 9 to 17, there will be a special Institute on Family Rela- 
tionships. Following the summer session, a course in Advanced 
Foods and Nutrition will be given from July 28 to August 15 
under the auspices of the university at Fontbonne College. 

Notre Dame University will hold a workshop for secondary 
school history teachers, June 20 to July 14. From July 7 to 
19, there will be a Marriage Counseling Institute for priests 
and seminarians. 
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Marquette University will offer its first workshop in speech 
correction for the classroom teacher June 23 to August 2. 

Cardinal Stritch College will conduct a psychological institute 
at St. Coletta School for Exceptional Children, Jefferson, Wis., 
June 23 to August 2. The institute will offer courses in Orienta- 
tion in Special Education, Observation and Experimental Teach- 
ing, and Speech Correction and Therapy. 

Xavier University (Cincinnati) will have residence facilities 
for out-of-town nuns this summer. The Convent of the Sacred 
Heart in suburban Clifton, nearby Xavier campus, will be open 
to nuns for the two summer sessions, June 16 to August 29. 

Nazareth College (Rochester, N.Y.) has scheduled courses in 
Book Selection for Children and School Libraries as its 1952 
offering in its three-summer sequence in library science. The 
courses are open to religious and lay students, but room and 
board on the campus are available for members of religious com- 
munities only. 

St. Joseph’s College (Rensselaer, Ind.) has announced courses 
in nineteen areas of instruction for its summer session, June 23 
to August 2. Special offerings for this summer include the first 
courses in a four-summer theology program; a two-weeks geology 
field trip through the Southwest; courses in music for organists, 
teachers, and choir directors; and courses in quantity food prep- 
aration and physical education administration for sisters. 

St. Michael’s College (Winooski Park, Vt.) will conduct its 
fourteenth summer session from June 30 to August 8. Dr. 
Jeremiah K. Durick, veteran Vermont educator, will again serve 
as director. Features of the session include a seminar in edu- 
cation and dramatic productions by Players, Inc., the national 
repertory company, composed of graduates of the Department 
of Speech and Drama of The Catholic University of America. 
This company is now touring Japan and Korea. 


Neglect of college teacher training in graduate schools 
was condemned by Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., dean of the 
Graduate School of St. Louis University, in a talk given at the 
Mid-West Conference on Graduate Study and Research, in 
Chicago last month. Father Henle claimed that there is an 
undue preoccupation with research, accompanied by a lack of 
vision with regard to the future work of most students. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


You'll never tell the nuns apart without it, that is, Guide to 
the Catholic Sisterhoods in the United States by Thomas P. 
McCarthy, C.S.V. (Washington: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1952. Pp. 281. $1.50.) This is a picture book 
of nuns, representing more than three hundred sisterhoods with 
foundations in the United States. There is something for every- 
one to learn in this book; you'll see habits you never dreamed 
existed. The purpose of the volume is serious, however. Its 
primary purpose is to place in the hands of young women in- 
terested in entering the religious life a manual briefly describ- 
ing the history, mode of life, nature of the work or works car- 
ried on, habit, and general qualifications for admission of every 
order and congregation of women in the United States. This 
information should prove of great value to girls in the selection 
of a community, the rules and work of which are most suitable 
to their talents, desires, and aptitudes. A secondary purpose of 
the work is to provide a compact informational directory for 
priests, sisters, parents, teachers, and others who are employed 
in the vocational direction or guidance of young women. In- 
cluded are pictures of professed members of the respective com- 
munities in the habit distinctive of each. This should not only 
serve to make each individual congregation better known to the 
general public but also result in better understanding of the 
ideals of the religious life, both contemplative and active, and 
in a greater appreciation of the noble work of our sisterhoods 
in the areas of education, social service, and the missions. Nuns 
will enjoy paging through this book; so will anyone who knows 
nuns. It is a must for a vocational week in high school. No 
Catholic library should be without it. 8 


Catholic high school pupils placed one, two, three in the 
national essay contest sponsored by the President’s Committee 
for the Physically Handicapped. Entries were received from 
thirty-five states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. First prize winner was Isabel Brewster, 
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of St. Monica’s High School, Santa Monica, Calif., for her essay 
entitled “A Telegram for Lavery.” Her award was $1000 and 
an all-expense-paid trip to Washington to receive the prize from 
President Truman on April 18. A second place winner was 
Susan King, of Cathedral High School, Lincoln, Neb. Her prize 
was $350. Tied with Miss King was Harry Hartmann from New 
Brunswick (N.J.) Senior High School. Both Miss King and 
young Hartmann will be taken on an expense-paid trip to Wash- 
ington to meet the President. Others meeting the President will 
be third prize-winner Judith O’Leary of St. Joseph’s High School, 
Bay City, Mich., who won $200, and Billie Jean Fuller, of Elkorn 
High School, Elkorn, W. Va., who captured the fourth prize of 
$100. Contestants were required to submit essays calling for 
better appreciation of the employability of the physically handi- 
capped. With the many martyrs for peace in America today, 
reduced to one arm or one leg, the “know how” of caring for 
such people is a real American need. One wonders how three 
Catholic high school pupils could point out the best ways if 
religious schools are so dead set on “dividing” the nation as 
President Conant of Harvard believes. 


Fifteen scholarships per year will be awarded by St. Bene- 
dict’s College (Atchison, Kan.) to outstanding high school 
graduates. The scholarships will cover the cost of tuition ($300 
a year) at St. Benedict’s. Selection of beneficiaries will be deter- 
mined according to the following regulations: (1) The student 
must be an outstanding Catholic. (2) He must score high on an 
examination. (3) His parents must be unable to pay the tuition. 
(4) His high school transcript must indicate ability to do col- 
lege work. (5) The selectee must maintain a “straight B” to 
hold his scholarship through the four years of college. 


Understanding of Contemporary Affairs is the title of a new 
test, Test 10, in the battery called the Iowa Tests of Educational 
Development. This new test, supplementing the nine achieve- 
ment tests of the battery, is designed to measure the extent to 
which high school students are informed about, have thought 
about and understand what is going on in the world today. It 
is published by Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago 10, Il. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


New series of sound filmstrips on the Apostles’ Creed 
is being produced by St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New York. 
Thus far, four units, each consisting of a filmstrip in color and 
a record, have been released. The purpose of each ten-minute 
unit is to introduce’a lesson in the Baltimore catechism. Sub- 
sequent to the showing of this visual aid would be the follow-up 
of the matter developed therein. Accompanying each filmstrip 
is a concise yet complete outline of the subject matter, the in- 
structional procedures, the assignment, the basic catechism ques- 
tions included in the lesson, as well as suggested pupil prayers 
and resolutions which might be expected as outcomes of the unit. 


Music reading has a low correlation with language reading 
and with intelligence according to an investigation described in 
the February issue of the Journal of Educational Research. Dur- 
ing the spring of 1950, the Progressive Reading Test and the 


Knuth Achievement Test in Music were administered to 243 
pupils in the fifth and sixth grades of a school in Miami, Florida. 
Fifty-three of these children reported that they had taken or 
were taking private music lessons. The bulk of the participants 
had no opportunity for music instruction other than that offered 
incidentally through the school program. 

Analysis of the test data reveals a low positive relationship 
between music reading and language reading, but none of the 
correlations are high enough to indicate a substantial relation- 
ship. No prediction can be made on the basis of these corre- 
lations that the student who is a good reader in language will 
be a good music reader, or vice versa. However, the low posi- 
tive correlations indicate that there may be some factors com- 
mon to both language and music reading but until they are more 
clearly defined, inference and analogy in the two subject fields 
should be used with caution. 

From the facts yielded by this study, other enlightening ob- 
servations may be made. There are no sex differences among 
these children in the ability to read music. Pupils taking private 
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music lessons are able to read music somewhat better than 
children who study music only through a public school music 
program, but the difference is much smaller than might be ex- 
pected. Achievement in music reading is much lower in re- 
spect to grade norms than achievement in language reading. 
The ability to read language is more closely related to intelligence 
than is the ability to read music. 


Handwriting practices in the State of Wisconsin are being 
currently investigated by a committee of the School of Educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin. The committee's first re- 
port, published last fall, shows that 90 per cent of the ele- 
mentary schools are teaching manuscript forms in the lower 
grades; 60 per cent are drawing material for handwriting exer- 
cises from children’s other studies. Since the adoption of manu- 
script writing by most of the nation’s elementary schools, ap- 
parently little change has appeared in the teaching of hand- 
writing. However, the problem of giving proper instruction to 
the left-handed child still is unsolved. While many teachers try 
to provide special aid for such pupils, few seem to realize what 
such help involves, the investigation disclosed. Most teachers 
demanded the same quality and speed of writing from left- 
handed as from right-handed children. 


Whenever young children engage in a systematic plan 
for summer reading, test scores at the end of the summer show 
significant improvement over those made when children partici- 
pate in no reading plan. This was one of the conclusions reached 
by Ruth C. Cook of State Teachers College, Mankato, Minne- 
sota, after an experiment extending over a period of twelve sum- 
mers. Various devices for encouraging reading, such as indi- 
vidualized work sheets, vocabulary drills, completion exercises, 
and library reading plans, were followed by Miss Cook. 

Plans using individualized work sheets and those with com- 
pletion exercises plus reading aloud a favorite paragraph were 
somewhat superior to the vocabulary drill and the completion 
exercise (without oral reading) plans. The library reading plans 
exceeded all other programs in superiority of results. Test scores 
for children who continued their reading into the sixth week of 
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summer school according to this plan, showed an average reading 
gain of 47 per cent of a year. An interesting development is 
the fact that these gains persisted through the next January; 
the summer reading group tested 54 per cent of a year above 
the non-participating group at that time. No comparisons were 
made with scores on tests later than January. There is evidence 
too, that plans which demanded definite, daily tasks attracted a 
significantly larger number of participants than did plans that 
supplied materials but did not present such assignments. Further 
details and results of the above experiment may be found in 
the article “A Dozen Summer Programs Designed to Promote 
Retention in Young Children,” in the March issue of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal. 


Kindergarten-primary entrance are requirements and their 
relation to school adjustment were studied by elementary school 
principals in Nassau County, New York, and reported in a re- 
cent issue of the Elementary School Journal. Approximately one- 
half of the principals believe that four years, nine months is the 
ideal age for entrance to the kindergarten. Most of the remain- 
ing half stated that an age of five or more should be the accepted 
entrance age. Records of the Nassau County schools indicate 
that about 24 per cent of the children entering kindergarten 
under a September age of four years and nine months had dif- 
ficulty in adjusting to school as compared with 6 per cent of the 
normal-age children who had difficulty. 

The entrance requirements for Grade I are consistent with the 
kindergarten requirements. Most school administrators insist 
upon five years and nine months as the minimum age for this 
grade. In cases where children are entered at a younger age 
than is determined by general policy, these under-age children 
pass a mental test or reading-readiness test. Apparently, there 
is much greater caution in admitting childen to Grade I than in 
admitting them to the kindergarten. 

Principals participating in this survey were also asked to state 
the most common problems they encounter with under-age, the 
normal-age, and the over-age children. Eighty-two per cent of 
the principals state that the under-age child, and 79 per cent 
find that the over-age child in Grade I through III ordinarily 
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faces problems in scholastic achievement, while only 52 per cent 
reply that the normal-age individual faces these problems in 
these grades. In the area of emotional adjustment for the 
same grades, 94 per cent of the principals reported that the 
under-age child encounters problems of an emotional nature, 
while 45 per cent of them find that the over-age child, and only 
33 per cent state that the normal-age child faces such problems. 


NEWSBITS 


Topix, long-time favorite as a comic book among Catholic 
youngsters throughout the nation, has blossomed out as a pocket- 
size style magazine of 116 pages, designed especially to interest 
boys and girls aged eight to twelve. The first issue of the new 
Topix contains 19 features which include picture stories, short 
stories, comic book features, a book review, and a column by 
Rev. Louis A. Gales, editorial director of the magazine. Topix 
is published by the Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

When rigid grade levels are abolished, both gifted and re- 
tarded pupils would encounter fewer hindrances to their satis- 
factory social, mental, and emotional growth, states Henry 
Chauncey, president of the Educational Testing Bureau. His 
suggestion: substitution of three-year groupings for the present 
one-year units. 

The change in standards for the preparation of elementary 
school teachers is pointed out in a new bulletin of the NEA 
Research Division. Teacher Personnel Practices—1950-1951 re- 
veals that 74 per cent of the nation’s city school systems demand 
four years or more of training for elementary teaching today com- 
pared with 6 per cent in 1930. 

When attacks on,tardiness are led by a student group, fewer 
pupils come late to school. In a Buffalo elementary school, 
the eighth-grade class is in charge of tardiness records for each 
classroom. Periodically, members of the class are sent to give 
talks to younger pupils on the value of punctuality. 

To stimulate interest in parent education, the PTA Council 
in Greensboro, North Carolina, conducted a family life fair. 
Schools, PTA’s and social agencies set up exhibits on their serv- 
ices to parents. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


What's left of American parents’ rights in education? 
The answer is given in a new book off the press this month, 
Parental Rights in American Educational Law by Sister M. 
Bernard Francis Loughery, S.S.J. (Washington: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1952. Pp. 240. $3.75). Written 
as a doctoral dissertation, it presents a detailed analysis of parent- 
state relationships under the present American constitutional, sta- 
tutory and judicial system. 

As a background to this analysis, the author presents the 
philosophical and legal bases upon which the principle of 
parental choice in education rests and the manner in which the 
several state governments acquired the limiting power they now 
possess over parental choice. Then follows a detailed study 
of the current constitutional and statutory provisions found in 
the several states, concentrating on ten specific phases of edu- 
cational law in which parent and state rights should achieve a 
balance. The influence of judicial opinon and interpretation in 
modifying, during the past decade, existing state laws is then 
analyzed. For comparative purposes, the study concludes with 
a survey of educational provisions covering parent-state relations 
in selected European countries and Canada. 

Of special value are twenty-two tables which direct the reader 
to the specific statutes that cover each phase of legislation 
analyzed and point out the time and place in which judicial 
activity was most prevalent. Use of the book is facilitated by a 
detailed index. 

The focus of current interest on this question of parent- 
state relationships makes particularly welcome, at this: time, 
an objective analysis of the American legal framework within 
which these relationships must function. The book is recom- 
mended to pastors, school administrators, school lawyers, legis- 
lators, and parents. It should be read particularly by the many 
blind advocates of state monopoly in American education. 


State and county tax support was shut off in March to four- 
teen Wisconsin public schools in which Catholic sisters teach, 
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on the grounds that the institutions do not qualify as public 
schools, according to a ruling of the State Superintendent of 
Schools. Not involved in the ruling was the question of whether 
local taxes may be used to support these schools. Thirteen of 
the fourteen schools are staffed wholly by sisters, while in one 
school all teachers but two are sisters. One school has been 
taught by sisters for thirty-five years. All are in predominantly 
Catholic rural communities. The superintendent said that the 
schools violated state law in one or all of these repects: (1) 
They select teachers on the basis of a “religious test.” (2) They 
include sectarian instruction in their curriculum. (3) They fail 
to operate a complete school of eight grades. The Protestant 
Bill of Rights Committee, organized by Milwaukee Lutherans 
but now including several faiths, had called on the superin- 
tendent in February to refuse to certify the fourteen schools as 
public institutions. 


California Seventh Day Adventist Church leaders have 
mapped plans for sustaining at the polls the exemption of non- 
profit private schools from taxation. The tax exemption measure 
passed the state legislature last year with only three dissenting 
votes, but foes of the bill obtained enough petitions to require 
a referendum. This referendum will take place next November, 
or earlier if Gov. Earl Warren orders a special election. Mean- 
while, the effect of the exemption measure is suspended, and 
California remains the only state to impose taxes on religion- 
sponsored, non-profit, private elementary and secondary schools. 
Private colleges have been exempt since 1914. 


Bus rides for crippled children to a public school are now 
being provided by the Department of Education of the State 
of Washington, after The Catholic Northwest Progress, official 
’ newspaper of the Archdiocese of Seattle, reported their plight 
to the public. The children were being denied public bus 
money to attend the Tacoma School for Handicapped Children, 
a public school located in the basement of a Protestant church. 
Before state educational authorities took action, Catholic school 
pupils—denied bus rides themselves—contributed dimes and 
nickels to help buy gasoline for privately-owned buses then tak- 
ing the crippled children to the school. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT by Karl C. Garrison. New York: 

Longmans, Green and Co., 1952. Pp. xii + 559. $5.00. 

In writing Growth and Development, Garrison had in mind 
young parents, teachers in training and others interested in the 
rearing of children. Keeping such readers in mind, he has ex- 
plored the technical literature of the fields of child and adolescent 
psychology and has presented the findings in an orderly manner 
together with sound and prudent interpretations. 

After an introductory chapter, he takes up the several stages 
of life from the zygote to the adult. Chapters on biological in- 
heritance and prenatal development, the period of infancy, and 
some fundamental principles of growth constitute the remainder 
of Part I. Part II is devoted to aspects of growth. Part III is 
reserved for personality development. The terms “growth” and 
“development” are differentiated on the basis of inclusiveness: 
“development” refers to the total self, the personality; “growth” 
is described “in terms of changes that take place as an individual 
passes from one age level to another,” but defined in Dewey’s 
clear-cut “a cumulative movement of action toward a later result.” 

Teachers using the book as a text will find a very useful ap- 
pendix of recommended films to accompany the several chapters. 

Anyone who has some acquaintance with Scholastic philosophy 
will be surprised to find on page 6: “The notion that child nature 
is essentially evil has to some extent survived the teachings of 
the Middle Ages... .” It may seem unfair to point out such 
a small detail in an otherwise outstanding book; yet, on the other 
hand, there was no reason for putting it into such a book. 

Growth and Development is recommended not only for young 
parents and teachers, but for students of child and adolescent 
psychology. It brings together much of the pertinent literature 
of quite recent date which is not found coordinated and as- 
sembled in other sources. 


F. J. Houcanan. 


The Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Course oF (Grades One 
through Eight) by the New York State Curriculum Committee. 
Syracuse, N.Y.: New York State Council of Catholic School 
Superintendents, 1951. $1.25 each. 


To the hundreds of teachers in the Catholic elementary schools 
of New York State (excluding New York City), the recent pub- 
lication of the Course of Study in Science—Health—Safety, com- 
piled by the New York State Curriculum Committee, comes as 
a veritable blessing. Based as it is on Christian Social Living, 
and showing great fidelity of parallelism to it, this course of 
study not only combines three subjects into one treatment but 
avoids much repetition of concepts, especially in the subject 
matter of health and safety. 

There has been a noteworthy effort throughout all grades 
of this course of study (particularly in the lower grades) to 
amplify and extend the somewhat tersely stated scientific con- 
cepts of Christian Social Living. This has been accomplished 
by means of a variety of examples as illustrations and of sugges- 
tions for practical experiments, simple enough to be performed 
by even the least informed in scientific matters and in the most 
poorly equipped classroom. Teacher and pupil references and 
sources of material are diversified and abundant. 

Here and there, one notes a bit of carelessness in building 
new concepts on old ones, supposedly taught, without a check 
to see if the old ones had actually been developed’in previous 
lessons. For example, in Grade Five, Unit 5, teachers are told 
to teach how animals, like plants, are made up of cells, whereas 
the concept that plants are composed of cells, as well as the 
definition of a cell, is notably lacking in the study of plant life 
in Unit 4. 

With skill, topics of health and safety have been combined 
into the science program, and at times concepts which other- 
wise have been designated as science have been transported 
bodily to the health section where they more naturally belong. 

It is noted with mental applause that certain topics which 
seemed too difficult for the grade level assigned in Christian 
Social Living have been lifted to a more normal and natural 
mental level where children’s minds are able to cope with 
them. 
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On the whole, the entire course of study is not only an ad- 
mirable piece of work but affords every elementary school teacher 
the answer to the questions she has so often asked herself anent 
the teaching of science: What shall I teachP How much? How 
often? What materials shall I use? Where shall I find references? 

It is cheerfully hoped that teachers who have heretofore 
shrugged their shoulders at the thought of teaching science will 
derive great interest and incentive from this course of study. 


SisteR M. Veronice, O.S.F. 
The Convent School, 
Syracuse, New York 


THE Greatest CALLING, edited by Rawley Myers. New York: 

McMullen Books Inc., 1951. Pp. 183. $2.25. 

The Church has always taught that Christ instituted a new 
priesthood, and just as He once chose Apostles and shared His 
powers, He continues to invite young men to become partners 
in the sublime work of salvation. The function of the priesthood 
is one with that of Christ—the turning of mortal men into im- 
mortal citizens of the Kingdom of God. Though the graces of 
salvation merited by Christ are not communicated through the 
channels of the seven sacraments alone, though rich graces are 
granted to souls directly by God without the mediation of the 
sacraments, it nevertheless remains true that the ordinary media- 
tion of grace takes place by way of the sacramental signs. In 
this economy established by Christ, the priest is the divinely 
appointed dispenser of grace. 

In this compact collection of twenty essays, written by dis- 
tinguished people of varied academic and cultural levels, of 
whom not all are Catholics, Father Myers has presented a fresh 
evaluation and appreciation of the priesthood. 

For those whom Christ will call, for those whom He will not 
call, and for those whom He has called, these pages present 
delightful reading on the noble service for God and humanity 
that lies in the priesthood. Certainly, the book is not a pro- 
found treatise. It is not meant to be such. It will, however, 
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have practical value for the teacher, vocational director, or young 
man who feels in his heart the desire to cooperate with Christ 
in the redemptive work of saving men’s souls. 


Justin A. Drisco... 
The Catholic University of America. 


THE PuiLosopuy or CoMMuNisM by Giorgio La Pira and others. 
Introduction by Charles Boyer, S.J. New York: Fordham Uni- 
versity Press; The Declan X. McMullen Co., Inc., Distributors, 
1952. Pp. xii + 308. $5.00. 


The Philosophy of Communism is a translation of a collection 
of papers read at a series of meetings sponsored by the Pontifical 
Academy of St. Thomas at Rome during Easter Week, April 19- 
24, 1949. There are twenty-two papers in all with an introduc- 
tion by Charles Boyer, S.J., and a conclusion by Novella Papa- 
fava. The following titles of some of these papers will indicate 


the nature of the contents: “Marxism and Christianity: Two Anti- 
thetical Theologies” by Giorgio La Pira, “The Subordination of 
the State to the Perfection of Man According to St. Thomas 
Aquinas” by Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, “Communism as an 
Economic System” by Gustav Gundlach, S.J., “Communism and 
Democracy” by Francesco M. Dominedo, “The Best Argument 
Against Comunism” by Ugo Lattanzi, “The Dilemmas in Com- 
munist Ideology” by Cornelio Fabro, C.P.S., “The Psychologi- 
cal Complex of Communism” by Felice A. Morlion, O.P., and’ 
“Human Freedom under Communism” by Pietro Pavan. 

Obviously there is a need for a book such as this. Few of us 
can honestly claim to have a clear understanding of the basic 
tenets of communism. This volume reveals it as an integral 
system—an organic interpretation of nature, man, society, and 
history—which is the very antithesis of Christianity. It exposes 
communism, showing it to be atheistic to the core. As Father 
Boyer comments in the introduction: “The atheism professed by 
Communists is. . . not an idea a posteriori to be discarded with- 
out injury to the system; it is a necessary premise, the founda- 
tion, the very soul of the system.” 
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The title may be a little misleading. These papers are con- 
cerned with the philosophy of communism, but communism it 
must be remembered, is not only a Weltanschauung but a system 
of action. The attention of the reader is directed, therefore, 
not only toward the speculative aspects of communism but also 
toward the strategy and tactics by which the Communist Party 

is endeavoring to convert the masses. 

From this latter point of view, one of the most interesting and 
enlightening contributions is the paper by Ugo Lattanzi on “The 
Best Argument Against Communism.” It outlines a technique 
used with great success in counteracting the demagogic and ly- 
ing propaganda of the Communist Party in Italy. Here one 
senses the fact that the author has had first-hand experience in 
combating communism. He is no mere theorist. His analysis 
for that reason is all the more convincing. Much the same may 
be said for all of these papers. 


BERNARD T. RaATTIGAN. 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


TEACHING MATHEMATICS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL by Lucien 
Blair Kinney and C. Richard Purdy. New York: Rinehart and 
Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. xvi + 381. $5.00. 

The authors of this book show how the applications of modera 
principles of educational psychology can be used in the teaching 
of mathematics. It is not sufficient that the prospective teacher 
have a good understanding of the principles of the subject; the 
competent teacher also needs an understanding of the interests 
and abilities of students. Many of the techniques suggested by 
the authors are those which they have seen used in the actual 
classroom by outstanding teachers. 

The book has sixteen chapters. The first three chapters give 
a_ historical background of the mathematics curriculum, the 
present-day problems of curriculum and instruction, and the 
place of mathematics in modern life. The four chapters devoted 
to the teaching of algebra, geometry, and advanced high school 
mathematics present the aims, the content of courses, and teach- 
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ing procedures for difficult topics. Mathematics courses in the 
junior college are covered in two chapters, the college-prepara- 
tory courses and general mathematics. The purpose and nature 
of general mathematics in the junior high and in the senior high 
make up the content of three chapters; and the remaining chap- 
ters, each with practical suggestions, deal with directing learn- 
ing, teaching aids, recreational mathematics, construction and 
use of tests, and the long unit assignment. 

At the end of each chapter, there are questions and exercises 
for investigation by the student and several pages of references. 
More than one hundred geometric figures, diagrams, graphs, and 
tables serve to illustrate various teaching procedures. The book 
is indexed by authors and by subjects. 

Although the book is intended for use as a text in a course on 
the teaching of mathematics, it can be recommended to all who 
are concerned with the improvement of mathematics teaching. 


ANNE GUIDICI. 
The Catholic University of America. 


EprroMe Historiag Sacrak, edited by Stephen W. Wilby. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman Bookshop, 1951. Pp. 219. 


This practical little volume is recommended for use in first- 
year Latin classes. Its readings are arranged from simple selec- 
tions to more difficult ones, though all are within the range of 
first-year pupils. Through its readings, pupils will become 
acquainted with certain major events of The Old Testament. 
Perhaps, it would have been better had the editor not inserted 
dates for such events as the Creation, the Flood, the Call of 
Abraham, and the like. Some of the dates given are wrong and 
others are highly uncertain. 

The organization of the book helps make it a good instrument 
for class use. The reading selections are well annotated, and 
there is a glossary arranged for Latin-English and English- 
Latin use. High school students should find its readings inter- 
esting, or at least different from the ordinary fare of Latin texts. 
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Teachers will find little difficulty in planning exercises around its 
contents. 
Joun P. WEISENGCOFF. 


School of Theology, 
The Catholic University of America. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Educational 


Campbell, Clyde M. (ed.). Practical Applications of Demo- 
aon Administration. New York: Harper and Brothers. Pp. 325. 

00. 

Charters, W. W. Opportunities for the Continuation of Edu- 
cation in the Armed Forces. Findings and Recommendations of 
the USAFI Evaluation Study, 1951. Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 


can Council on Education. Pp. 72. $0.50. 

Collins, James. The Existentialists. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Co. Pp. 268. $4.50. 

Curran, Charles A. Counseling in Catholic Life and Educa- 
iton. New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 462. $4.50. 

Douglass, Harl R. Secondary Education—For Life Adjust- 
one of American Youth. New York: Ronald Press Co. Pp. 630. 
Dubisch, Roy. The Nature of Number. An Approach to Basic 
Ideas of Modern Mathematics. New York: Ronald Press Co. 
Pp. 159. $4.00. 

Goldschmidt, Richard B. Understanding Heredity. An Intro- 
i to Genetics. New York: John Wiley and Sons. Pp. 228. 

Havemann, Ernest, and West, Patricia Salter. They Went to 
College. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. Pp. 277. $4.00. 

McKeough, O. Praem., Michael J., (ed.). The Curriculum of 
the Minor Seminary. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press. Pp. 99. $2.00. 

St. Meinrad Essays. Vol. 9, No. 4. St. Meinrad, Ind.: St. 
Meinrad Major Seminary. Pp. 68. $0.50. 

School of Education, Indiana University. Studies in Educa- 
tion 1951. Thesis Abstract Series, No. 3. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Indiana University Bookstore. Pp. 195. $1.00. 
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Simonitsch, C.S.C., Roland G. Religious Instruction in Cath- 
olic College for Men. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press. Pp. 32% $4.00. 

Tinker, Miles A. Teaching Elementary Reading. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. Pp. 351. $3.25. 

Zerfoss, Karl P., (ed.). Readings in Counseling. New York: 
Association Press. Pp. 639. $6.00. 


Textbooks 

Bogorad, Samuel N., and Trevithick, Jack. The College Mis- 
cellany. New York: Rinehart and Co. Pp. 621. $3.75. 

McGuire, Edna, and Rogers, Don C. The Growth of Democ- 
racy. Democracy Series Revised. New York: Macmillan Co, 
Pp. 428. 

General 

Baptism. Fides Albums, No. 3. Chicago: Fides Publishers. 
Pp. 23. $0.25. 

Burke, C.S.V., Redmond A. What Is the Index? Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. 129. $2.75. 

Burton, Doris. Through a Convert’s Window. London, Eng- 
land: Duckett. Pp. 135. Approximately $1.05. 

De Letter, S.J., P., (trans.). The Call of All Nations by St. 
Prosper of Aquitaine. Ancient Christian Writers. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman Press, 1952. Pp. 234. $3.28. 

Greenstock, David L. Be Ye Perfect. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. Pp. 362. $5.00. 

Kaps, John. The Martyrdom of Silesian Priests, 1945-46. 
Munich, Germany: Verlag Christ Unterwegs. Pp. 128. 

Kennedy, John S. Pleased to Meet You. ... New York: 
Declan X. McMullen Co. Pp. 151. $2.50. 

Longarzo, L. Cornelius. “Selective Bibliography—Historical 
Effects and Implications of Atomic Energy.” New York: New 
York Committee on Atomic Information. Pp. 15. $0.50. (mimeo. ). 

Mauriac, Francois. The Stumbling Block. New York: Philos- 
ophical Library. Pp. 83. $2.75. 

Parsch, Pius. The Breviary Explained. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. Pp. 459. $6.00. 

Pastorak, John B. Sermons for the Eucharistic Devotions. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. Pp. 511. $7.50. 

Powys, John Cowper. Porius, A Romance of the Dark Ages. 
New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. 682. $5.75. 

Smith, O.F.M. Conv., Jeremiah. The Knight of the Immacu- 
late—Father Maximilian Kolbe, O.F.M. Conv. Rensselaer, N.Y.: 
Conventual Franciscan Publications. Pp. 69. 

The National Catholic Almanac, 1952. Paterson, N.J.: St. An- 
thony’s Guild. Pp. 816. $2.00, paper; $2.50, cloth. 
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